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Misconceptions 


Now that the controversy is largely over, it 
appears that the people of Detroit, who flocked 
in unprecedented numbers to see the Diego 
Rivera murals at the Institute of Arts, were not 
displeased and shocked. The smoke came from 
other fires. “Two young women, non-members 
of the staff, circulated among the people to find 
out how the sentiment was running, and a large 
majority of the visitors are in favor of the 
frescoes,” reported Clyde Burroughs, Secretary of 
of the Institute, in aradio address. “ Many more 
favorable than unfavorable criticisms have been 
received,” writes Dr. Valentiner, Art Director of 
the Institute. The people themselves may have 
been puzzled, but the puzzlement arose not 
from the paintings but from the fact that there 
was an uproar about them. As has so often 
been the case, the shock was felt, resented, and 
magnified by the spokesmen of organized minor- 
ities, 1n some sections of the press, religious 
groups, and political factions. 

Based on the misconception that the contro- 
versy was actually of popular origin, a good deal 
has been written against the Rivera murals. But 
the people are not so hasty; they are willing to 
let the judgment of time take its course. Some 
of the more conservative commentators, assum- 
ing the first wrathful utterances came from the 
people, rejoiced prematurely. But the people 
had not chosen irrefutably the side. of the 
status quo. They had exposed in reality the essen- 
tial uselessness of the distinction between 
“modern” and “conservative” art. 

Dr. Valentiner writes in his special statement 
for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART (on 
page 254 of this issue) that the Arts Commission 
has decided that “it will be best to leave the 
final decision to coming generations, who will 
be better able perhaps to decide the matter.” 
Certainly if the frescoes had been destroyed as 
some of the more ardent objectors urged, it 
would have been a national disgrace. As Walter 
Pach said in the Art Digest: “If these paintings 
are whitewashed nothing can be done ever to 
whitewash America.” - 
~ The very fact that so gusty a controversy arose 
is enough indication of the vitality of the murals. 
When art is vital it cannot be blandly or blindly 
accepted—it strikes deep. In the surge of emo- 


tion aroused even in the “uninitiated” it was per- 
haps inevitable that the causes of the emotion 
should have been obscured by new sensations of 
feeling. Reactions of the kind often follow a 
response to unfamiliar emotional patterns. 

Some of the interpretations of subject mat- 
ter (bugbear of art criticism) certainly seem to 
have been faulty. The religious aspect of the 
controversy has centered about the panel, 
“Preventive Medicine,” reproduced on page 253 
of this issue. Some people have seen the nurse’s 
cap and the child’s blond hair as halos, seen the 
three biologists in the background as Three Wise 
Men, the doctor at the child’s right as Joseph, 
the horse, sheep, and cow in the foreground as 
the ox and ass of the Nativity. Apparently these 
people have not seen the anaesthetized dog on the 
table or grasped its significance. It should, of 
course, never be forgotten that what we see in a 
picture we put there ourselves. Unless we are 
able to see competently and understandingly, 
what we look at merely mirrors our incompetence 
and lack of understanding. 

The accusation that the frescoes are un-Ameri- 
can in feeling also depends on the viewpoint of 
the beholder. But the fact that they are not 
incomprehensible to most of the Detroiters who 
went to see them goes far to discredit these accu- 
sations. Is it, after all, safe to say that because 
they are not the work of a native-born citizen 
of the United States that they are alien in feel- 
ing and purpose? We proudly acquire, exhibit, 
and discuss the works of other foreign artists 
whose backgrounds are no more incomprehen- 
sible than Rivera's. Did Gilbert Stuart's 
American birth make his painting better than 
that of an incompetent painter in Europe? Or 
was it some quality of the man himself, as dis- 
tinct from his political and national background? 
Is a daub by some ungifted painter who happened 
to be born in the United States better for that 
reason than Cézanne? Suppose Spain had 
resented El Greco’s Greek birth? Good art has 
never been stopped by mere political boundaries; 
it spreads past them, regardless of everything but 
perception and fundamental understanding. It 
occurs wherever and whenever time, place, and 
individual conspire miraculously together. We 
are waiting to see if time does not tell us that 
the miracle has occurred again in Detroit during 
the past year. 
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Keystone 


“Art is one of the most useful of all our 
subjects in the curriculum,” writes C. R. Fos- 
ter, President of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Realizing that our hope 
for the future lies in the children now in the 
schools as well as those to come, several Pennsyl- 
vania educators have come out boldly for the 
essential place of the arts in education. Why 1s 
Pennsylvania upholding constructive education 
as well as highways, police and other obvious 
Other states are sliding back to a 
But answers come from 


necessities? 
much greater extent. 
within the state: 

“The type of education which modern society 
requires cannot be obtained solely through a 
study of the dry facts of English and mathe- 
matics; but in the teaching of the academic 
subjects, art is an invaluable adjunct,” writes 
C. C. Green, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Castle. “One must understand the psychology 
of interest and perception and the relation 
between the various subjects of the curriculum, if 
he is to avoid error in evaluating art in the 
schools,” James N. Rule, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, writes: “Art has con- 
tinued to establish itself as a constructive force 
in our social and industrial life. Art edu- 
cation is vitally significant today since it makes 
a most important contribution to the more 
worthy use of leisure time and more wholesome 
recreation.” “Not only does the art course 
have a cultural and vocational value,” writes 
Guy C. Brosius, County Superintendent, Lock 
Haven, “but it also provides a means of visualiz- 
ing instruction in many other subjects.” 

Not as a frill or fad, then, but as the correlat- 
ing and enlivening force of life inside school and 
out—that is what art education means today. 
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Personalities in This Issue 


Homer SAINT-GAUDENS became Director of 
the Fine Arts Department of Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, in 1922. He brought to the position 
a broad viewpoint gained through contact with 
other arts. He is now best known for his 
brilliant presentation of the Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibitions. He has written extensively 
for magazines and published a book, Reminis- 
cences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. In his article, 
Artistic Battles, he sums up some of his experiences 
in connection with the International. 


DorotHy GRAELY, att critic of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, has contributed, among other 
articles, a series on the work of contemporary 
European sculptors and their work. Bouchard and 
Landowski is the fourth of the series. 


BRUCE BRYAN has done considerable archeo- 
logical field work with expeditions in the Amer- 
ican Southwest. In his article in this issue, 
Unearthing Early America, he has given in con- 
densed form a general background of what went 
on in the region where interest in modern Indian 
arts and crafts is most lively. He has written 
numerous magazine articles and looks forward 
to the appearance of a book next fall. 


KATHARINE GIBSON of the Educational De- 
partment of The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
records in her article, Drawing in Museum and 
School, her observation and comment on the re- 
sult of well-integrated art education given by 
schools and an art museum. She was brought 
up in a family of architects that took for granted 
an intelligent and whole-hearted attitude toward 
art. It is this background supplemented by 
much study and naturally sympathetic under- 
standing that makes her work with children so 
successful. 
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De Segonzac: Two Nudes 


Artistic Battles 
By Homer Saint-Gaudens 


ae T’S the difference of opinion that makes the horse race,” as Mark Twain 
said. Difference of opinion has also made of increasingly vital interest the 
subject of art. For eleven years, as director of the Department of Fine Arts 
of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, it has been my annual duty to gather 
together an exhibition of contemporary paintings drawn from many groups and 
fourteen nations. These exhibits have launched extraordinary artistic battles. 
Opinion rages; but as a result of the disagreement a rapidly growing section of the 
ublic have turned away from more evanescent amusements to concern themselves 

~ with what has more to do with the human soul—an emotional interest in art. 
In the course of these exhibitions the remark I hear most frequently is: “I like 
a lot of your pretty pictures, but why all the horrid other things?” We are at once 
confronted with a problem presented by that phase of existence called “style.” 
There is a vast amount of nonsense in style. In the days of the hobble skirts of 
1912 we regarded the upholstered fripperies of the 1890's with horror. We were 
certain that we had achieved the most beautiful possible designs to set forth fem- 
inine pulchritude. These days we think the fashions of both 1890 and 1912 absurd. 
Yet in our hearts we know that again a year from now the whole aspect of woman’s 
silhouette will be different. By the same token there 1s nonsense in the styles in 

furniture, architecture, games, and painting. 
But beneath this excrescence of style there lies in its application to our work 
and our amusements a fundamental probity that fills the bill of our shifting require- 
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ments. Think for the moment how these emotional needs are subject to violent 
alterations. Once we loved to cry in the theatre. Now we wish to laugh. Once 
we exalted innocence in a maiden. Now we look for honesty. Once we loved the 
romantic. Now we insist on the realistic. 

Art, we haye heard, holds the mirror up to man, This 1s art’s especial function 
in times impregnated with persistent vagaries. Consequently art itself reflects 
ever-changing conditions and, barring the frills of the top dressing, honestly says 
its say these days to the satisfaction of many sections of society. A painting can 
possess decorative beauty as do chintz curtains. It can tell a story. It can satisfy 
our longing to look at a pretty girl. It can amuse a group as an abstract intellectual 
stunt. A painting can convey what certain observers consider to be an interesting 
essay on life, irrespective of beauty. In art, then, as in human nature, there is much 
playing to the gallery. But under all runs deep and true a current that represents 
the emotional interests of our many-sided public. 

Especially since the War have new problems been stirring. Before that date 
paintings were considered best when they measured up to “traditional standards.” 
Now the world has begun to question just what these standards are. Are they 
American, German, French, or English? Are they standards based on what is 
known to have existed yesterday or on what is expected to obtain tomorrow? Once 
the artist drenched his public with sentimentalism; now he dries it with cynicism. 
Once he wandered afield to give his thoughts room for fancy in classical themes; 
now he seeks his interests in the life around him. Once he sought refinement of 
harmonies; now he enjoys contrast in colors. Once he painted a portrait of the 
outward aspect of the sitter; now he concerns himself with the inner qualities. 
Once he designed a space on a wall that could be regarded with contemplative 
tranquillity through a period of years; now he gives an emotional kick to a public 
already physically trained to cope with taxicabs and railroad couplings. 

Times have changed. So has art. I use the word “changed” advisedly, as con- 
trasted with “developed” or “retrograded.” Naturally the phases of art, hand in 
hand with the aspects of life, have shifted violently before our eyes. Naturally, 
therefore, persons who have liked variation say taste has improved. Naturally 
other persons, who have remained content with a benign past, say taste has retro- 
graded. Yet, as a matter of fact, the course of aesthetics in civilized times has 
changed greatly, developed little, and retrograded not at all. By comparing Greece 
to Japan, India to Egypt, the Renaissance to the Gothic, we may find differences. 
But when it comes to the comparative sensitiveness to visual emotion of yesterday 
and today, there has been maintained rather a constant level. 

If I walk up Fifth Avenue in New York, I pass a series of architectural efforts 
showing how the American business man has dealt with the problem of shops. 
Near Thirty-seventh Street stands Tiffany’s, erected in 1906 by McKim, Mead 
and White. At the corner of Fifty-sixth Street is Bonwit-Teller’s, constructed in 
1930 by Ely Jacques Kahn. The Tiffany Building, assembled in a period of rem- 
iniscence, recalls the past with its academic mixture of organized detail. The 
Bonwit-Teller Building speaks of the future in lines defined by steel construction 
and the social stresses of the life that moves about us. Both are right. 

. So it 1s with canvases—for paintings are used to decorate many rooms furnished 
in many epochs. There are rooms of the 1890 period, dark, laden down with 
detail, rooms into which you withdraw. There are rooms of the estimated tomor- 
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Rodolphe Bosshard: Portrait of Vivekananda 
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row that throw upon unresting nerves an avalanche of light. Which may be the 
better is beside the point. Both exist. The people to live in them exist. Con- 
sequently the paintings to adorn them exist. 

Think for a moment of the steps by which we arrive at modern art. They all 
have their reason for existence. The first picture that comes to mind is illustration. 
It tells a story or records an event. This kind of art is in response to a basic, normal 
demand. For its second step, painting shifts into the actual depicting of a pleasant 
outlook as we like to think it exists in life. Then arrives the setting forth of a 
scene colored by the light of the artist’s imagination. Herein we gaze through the 
warmth and joy of the artist’s eyes. This step follows the understanding on the 
part of society that we do not see facts themselves absolutely. Indeed we do not 
even see facts colored by the physical light about them. Rather we see facts influ- 
enced by our state of mind at the time we look at them. Next we discover that 
the converse is true. What we see has much to do with our own emotions. A 
dead and wind-blown tree on a misty night, with flying clouds, becomes eery. 
Paint the tree a bit more dead, make the mist more elusive, emphasize the clouds 
above the moon, and our uncanny sensations are increased. 

Having come this far many persons move on to the next group of painters. 
These say, in consequence, that if distortion produces more emotion and concrete 
facts less interest, then the artist should deal to a greater extent with distortions 
and to a milder degree with realism. So we meet painters who would arouse a 
feeling in their particular public by presenting it with objects seen under specially 
emphasized external and internal conditions. From that point on, the march 
toward abstraction becomes more obvious. We find now a further group who 
would excite what they feel to be the refined emotions of persons who, possessing 
sympathy with our modern hysterical existence, have sought to tune their visual 
reactions to the most sensitive possible combinations of form and color, irrespective 
of reality. This last category is the hardest to understand. But remember that 
psychology was an almost unknown word fifty years ago. Up to comparatively 
modern times men have been trying to come to a knowledge of things outside 
themselves. Only recently have they been delving within. 

The point, therefore, 1s how well has a painting been created by the artist for 
those he seeks to please. 

My task shifted some years back from an attempt to find only what was good 
in painting to an effort to discern what recognized groups of intelligent persons in 
sundry nations have already so judged for themselves. These results I was to make 
available for review and discussion. Of late this discussion has stayed within more 
reasonable bounds. The artists are less violent. The critics are more tolerant. 
The public is increasingly eclectic. I have said that the artists are less violent. By 
that I do not mean that they are reverting. Social movement never reverts. In the 
1890's artists copied nature with the utmost care. Then, as the years rolled by, 
their successors felt that the minute reproduction of nature was the function of 
the camera. Though they might represent facts with exactness, neither they nor 
the public seemed to receive the desired emotional surge by a meticulous paint- 
blush crossing of t’s or dotting of i’s. 

Wherefore, to make a picture entice the fancy became a new, complicated 
problem. In their bewildered efforts many painters sought a type of emotional 
effect akin to music. Because of this attempt “Custer’s Last Stand” went into 
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the woodshed, the “Portrait of Grandma” into the attic. In their place from shaky. 
easels developed uncorrelated but imaginative waves of form and color that it was 
hoped could produce in the human bosom the delights of a Beethoven Symphony 
ot Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” The attempt has largely failed, yet the effort 
has been worthwhile. For more than ever before these days, we concern ourselves 
with the manner in which ideas are placed before us. To our newspaper-mad 
race, news—either in fact or in point of yiew—causes us instantly to react. Our 
attention is invariably signaled by any facet of human existence that makes us call 
out, “Look at that!” 

So the critics are counseling us to have patience. Doubtless, they say, music 
in the past limited itself to the beat of a tom-tom. Listen only to that one word 
“patience,” but look a lot. For our aesthetic sense is basically an emotional quality, 
not an intellectual one. An appreciation of color and form ts just about as suscep- 
tible to pedagogical influence as an appreciation of candy. Indeed most of what 
we have all learned has been without the assistance of critics. Twelve years ago 
when a painting failed to conform to the restrictions of local opinion it was 
regarded as inept; now we find that the pleasure to be derived from pictures is not 
so much stimulated by a lackadaisical acceptance of things we like as by the emo- 
tional digestion of that which we question. Independence stands as the order of 
the day—but independence which is akin to tolerance and a desire for better 
understanding. Approach the problem of present-day painting, therefore, with 
caution. A zest exists in chasing the fantastic goal of art around corner after corner. 


[Adapted from a radio speech. All illustrations by courtesy of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. | 
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Bouchard and Landowski 


By Dorothy Grafly 


HE thought trend of contemporary 
sculpture, with its revulsion against over- 
fidelity to the actual, and its repudiation 
of the illustration in bronze so favored by 
the last century, risks a severity of simplification 
that verges upon barrenness. New ideas in ar- 
chitecture have contributed to this ttend, and in 
consequence there is a crudeness even in strength. 
Yet, if a man has complete mastery of form; if he 
understands how to eliminate, how to simplify, 
he is undismayed by detail. It is only those with- 
out such mastery who rely for strength solely 
upon a crude sketch-aspect of forms. 
Detail does not negate simplicity if properly 
conceived and manipulated not as an end in itself 
but as decoration on the mass. This fact is 
demonstrated in the decorative sculptures of 
Persia, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and, in Europe, 
by the Romanesque, the Gothic and the Renais- 
sance. It would be difficult to conceive more 
intricate detail, yet the master works of these 
epochs are richly simple. 


It is, perhaps, time to consider as paralleling 
the rough and ready in contemporary art ten- 
dencies the continuance of a richer design tradi- 
tion as exemplified in the work of two French 
sculptors, Henry Bouchard and Paul Landowski. 
Eclipsed in America by the fame of Maillol, 
Despiau, and Brancusi, these men have, during 
the last quarter century, developed a commission- 
nurtured art that leaves strong impress on a 
sculpture-conscious country. Similar early train- 
ing, culminating in the Prix de Rome, paved the 
way for collaboration that has given the twenti- 
eth century one of its most striking monuments, 
the Monument of the Reformation at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

So strong has been the Rileenee of Rodin that 
one tends to forget those other masters of his day, 
Mercier, Meunier, Barrias and Carpeau, who, to 
considerable extent, have conditioned what re- 
mains of richness in the decorative sculpture of 
the present day. Both Bouchard and Landowski 
came under their spell. 
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Landowski: Monument to the Dead of the Faculty of Medicine, Bordeaux 


Henry Bouchard, more than Landowski, has 
felt drawn to Meunier, sculptor of labor. Two 
facts may have contributed to this affinity—his 
Burgundian background and his lowly birth, 
December 13, 1875, as son of a carpenter in Dijon. 

At an early age Bouchard abandoned the public 
schools and entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts at 
Dyon, where his progress was so rapid that, at 
seventeen, he was sent to the Ecole in Paris, where 
he worked in the ateliers of Mercier and Barrias, 
and came also, as did most of his young asso- 
ciates, under the compelling force of Rodin. 

In 1903 Bouchard won the Prix de Rome and 
spent the next four years in Italy, with study 
trips to Africa, Spain and Greece. As is cus- 
tomary at the French Academy the young sculp- 
tor was set the task of copying some classical or 
Renaissance work. He chose the archaeistic 
Apollo of Pompeii in the Museo Nazionale at 
Naples. Archaic sculpture was not then in 
vogue, and to follow it, or to evince curiosity 
concerning it required courage and independence 
of judgment, characteristics to crop up later in 
Bouchard’s work. 

Through his formative years at the French 
Academy forging his own destiny, not copy- 
ing what might enrich his study background, 
Bouchard immersed himself in contemporary 
subject matter, and, following, perhaps, his 
earlier admiration for Meunier, developed as 
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a consequence a deep interest in laboring types. 

In 1904 he traveled through Spain and 
Morocco, returning to Italy, where he remained 
for some time at Carrara, fascinated by the quar- 
ries and the men who worked them. The pathos 
and tragedy of human life, human aspirations, 
human struggles impressed the sculptor deeply, 
seeping into the fabric of his thought. There is, 
in the work of his youth, a mild intermingling of 
social protest, although Bouchard sees life more 
with the sympathetic and interested vision of an 
understanding reporter than with the fanatic 
passion of a one-track mind. It is this aliveness 
to impressions that is felt throughout his work, 
and that keeps him from hardening, as do so 
many artists of our day, into the mold of per- 
sonal mannerisms. One derives from the labor- 
ing groups a sense of restrained power, patient 
because unawakened, strong of sinew, hard of 
muscle. 

About this time Bouchard became absorbed in 
history, a logical result, pethaps, of his supreme 
interest in man, and began a notable series of 
historic character studies, of which one of the 
most spirited is the equestrian “Charles le 
Téméraire.” It is in this statue that Bouchard 
asserts the fire of his youth, allowing it to dom- 
inate his composition, and to prick a somewhat 
Gothic conception with the sense of swift on- 
slaught. Charles le Téméraire rides a caparisoned 


Bouchard: The Architea (Right) 


Musée du Luxembourg 


Bouchard: The Sculptor (Left) 
Photographs Courtesy Sidney Waugh 
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steed, lance in hand, sharp angles accentuating 
the speed, Yet even in its impetuous dash the 
entire conception is held within bounds by the 
sculptor’s feeling for the decorative. 

It is interesting to compare this active compo- 
sition with Bouchard’s next creation, the statue 
of Claus Sluter, so thoroughly Burgundian in its 
background. Sluter is shown as the old stone 
cutter, mallet and chisel in hand, wearing his 
smock and his stone cutter’s cap. There is de- 
termination in every line of the fine old head 
and in the poise of the standing figure. Realistic, 
yet remarkably simple in handling, this portrait 
statue reveals what may be accomplished by a 
sculptor who refuses to fall to the level of ma- 
terialism. Bouchard, in the creation of that 
figure, centered his interest in the spirit, 
studied his figure primarily for its character 
revelation, and achieved one of the high points 
in his productive career, The statue stands near 
the Ducal Palace in Dijon, Bouchard’s birth- 

lace. 

Gradually Bouchard’s art was disciplining it- 
self to a fine restraint that should give poise to a 
composition without stifling its spirit. The dual 
influence of Meunier and Rodin had been strong, 
but with the maturing of the sculptor, the archaic 
and Gothic began to temper creative emotions. 

In Bouchard’s career, as in that of Landowski, 
the Monument of the Reformation dominates 
the imagination to the detriment of many other 


Bouchard: Claus Sluter (Detai I) 
Dijon 
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individual works. It would be difficult to 
imagine a monument so completely attuned in 
design to the spirit of the event 1t commemo- 
rates. The unyielding determination, the grim 
persistence and defiance of those historic preach- 
ers whose lives are part of the Reformation 
attern find expression in this great work of 
collaboration. 

Situated on the Promenade des Bastions near 
the University in Geneva, the Monument of the 
Reformation stands as a sculptural bulwark, its 
great length of wall, with statues of the reform- 
ers and reliefs of dramatic moments in the 
progress of a stupendous religious movement, 
linked together by effective lettering. The gen- 
eral impression 1s severe, clean-cut, with sharp 
recourse to shadow angles. The figures against 
the wall offered a difficult problem. They might 
have been so many ten-pins in a row, stupid 
rather than dignified. The very rigidity that 
lends strength of conviction to the monument 
might have debased it. It was a long chance; a 
test of courage and ability. Bouchard and Land- 
owski accepted the challenge and have given to 
the world one of the spiritually impressive monu- 
ments of the contemporary era. 

All the figures are standing, four in the central 
group, and six individual figures, three at either 
side spaced at equal intervals along the wall and 
separated from each other by reliefs and letter- 
ing. Thus we have a problem in the disposition 
of perpendiculars further accentuated by the 
reflection of these perpendiculars in the still 
water of the long narrow basin that parallels 
the wall as part of the architectural setting. 

It is through geometric severity, simplicity 
of figure treatment, and complete mastery of 
mass and modeling that the Monument of the 
Reformation touches high mastery. There is in 
it much of the Spirit of the great cathedrals, for 
here, as there, architects (Monod, Laverriére, 
Taillens and Dubois of Lausanne) and sculptors 
joined forces. The rich simplicity of the en- 
semble is derived not so much through the 
elimination of detail as by its adroit handling. 
There is a certain Gothic archaism, perhaps, in: 
the treatment of the standing figures, but there 
is refinement, not crudity, coupled with a rich 
sense of the decorative in lettering and relief 
groups. 

Before the completion of the monument the 
World War broke out. Bouchard, although mar- 
ried to a German and not of a class to be called 
immediately, left Geneva and enlisted in Dyon, 
fighting against the German Third Army at 
Nancy. Subsequently, however, with the 
majority of the artists in the French forces, he 
was withdrawn from active battle and placed in 
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Bouchard: Charles le Téméraire 


the camouflage service where for four years a 
man who had reveled in creative endeavor was 
reduced to the modeling of dead horses and 
blasted tree stumps. 

At the close of the War, art activities were en- 
tirely disrupted, but from 1919 to 1923 monu- 
ments were being turned out at fever heat, good 
and bad. During this time Bouchard worked 
furiously in the stylistic mannerism of the ar- 
chaic Greek, dropping temporarily his sturdy 
strength for the sweetness demanded by a senti- 
mental wave of patriotism and national pathos. 
Great monuments are seldom produced on the 
heels of the events they commemorate. Memory 
is too tender; sentimentalism too near the surface 
to permit of strength. The worst of our own 
Civil War monuments followed the event too 
closely to achieve a truth-giving perspective. 

After pouring sculptural balm on the national 
wounds, Bouchard returned to the monumental 
realism of his pre-War work, refining and solidi- 
fying that style through the experience of 
maturity, two fine examples of recent years being 
his statues of the “Architect” and the “Sculptor” 
which are now guarding the portals of the Lux- 
embourg. 

Paul Landowski was born in Paris, June 1, 
1875, the son of a doctor and the grandson on his 
mother’s side of a celebrated violinist and com- 
poser, Henry Vieuxtemps. It was not, however, 
until after the completion of his studies at Col- 
lége Rollin that he manifested serious interest in 
sculpture, working for a year in design at the 
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Ecole des Beaux Arts and studying anatomy at 
the Faculté de Médecine. The following year 
he entered the atelier of Barrias at the Beaux 
Arts. 

In 1900 Landowski won the Prix de Rome for 
his “David Combattant,” and subsequently spent 
six years of fecund work at the Villa Medici, 
where he conceived and executed his heroic 
group, “Les Fils de Cain” which, shown in the 
Salon des Artistes Frangais in 1906, won a medal 
of the first class, and placed Landowski as a 
sculptor, not only in France, but in other coun- 
tries, the Musée Jacobsen in Copenhagen having 
requested a replica of the group to be placed at 
its entrance. In the same year he was named 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

“Les Fils de Cain” is a group of three standing 
figures, a crude naked youth with a staff, an old 
man with cloak over one shoulder bending to 
touch the strings of a rude lyre shaped from a 
bull’s skull, and a man of more ascetic mien, 
more completely clothed, who shelters with his 
hand the flame of the lamp of knowledge. Al- 
though quite different in subject the group is 
somehow reminiscent of Rodin, and especially 
of the “Burghers of Calais.” 

As Landowski developed his work gained in 
poise, sense of unity, and finesse of decoration. 
Yet the spirit of “Les Fils de Cain” crops up 
here and there as a refrain through the amazing 
productivity of his career, a type of composition 
diametrically opposed to the compact figure man- 
ipulation of such groups as the two kneeling and 
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central prone figures of “Monument aux Morts 
de la Faculté de Médecine de Bordeaux.” 

In his composition as in his ideas Landowski 
has refused to crystalize. One feels behind his 
work an ever-new approach to sculpture, and a 
freshness of viewpoint that will not recognize 
limitations. The man who knows his funda- 
mentals and who appreciates the sculptural atti- 
tude, the work seems to say, should be free to ex- 
periment and to produce either a magnificent 
failure or a great success. 

There is about Landowski’s imagination an 
exuberance of pageantry held within bounds by 
a masterly appreciation for rich detail. His 
“Monument aux Morts d’Alger,” for example, 
presents an ecstatic moment, an eloquent upsurge 
of intricate composition through great horses 
with arching necks to three riders whose up- 
raised arms support a soldier’s bier. Below, on 
the hexagonal base, in relief, march soldiers with 
shields, and citizens bearing flowers. While the 
ensemble lacks the severe simplicity of the 
Monument of the Reformation, it is a remark- 
able tour de force, a sculptural paean of pride, 
exultation and triumph in the moment of victory. 
Although produced contemporaneously with the 
war it commemorates, here is a composition that 
transcends the sweetly sentimental. 

The unifying richness of decorative detail is 
impressive in the treatment of the “Monument 
de la Victoire a Casablanca” in which two 
mounted warriors grasp hands atop a richly let- 
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tered and relief-studded rectangular base. Both 
in the monument and in that to the dead of 
Algiers, Landowski sees figures and decorative 
elements as part of the sculptural ensemble. 
Such equestrians are not mere silhouettes, but 
are a part of the greater mass, reénforced by a 
central core, and handled with courageous indi- 
viduality. 

Then there are monuments in which the lavish 
use of pedestal relief detail is held entirely sub- 
ordinate to the crowning figure. Such is the 
“Monument de Wilbur Wright et des Precur- 
seurs de |’ Aviation” given a parklike setting in 
the town of Le Mans. As in the Algerian mon- 
ument, yet with entirely different manipulation 
of composition, Landowski couches his thought 
in an upward surge. In the war monument it 1s 
a surge of triumph and victory, of thanksgiving, 
pride and pageantry. In the monument to Wil- 
bur Wright it is the aspiration of man to the 
conquest of nature. The tall slim pedestal 
builds up through low relief of individuals and 
lettering to the pinnacle figure with arms up- 
raised to the sky. The meaning is clear. The 
figure is realistically but simply executed. 
Historical background is held to the decoration 
of the pedestal. How much finer is this symbolic 
expression than his uninspired portrait soldier 
statue, “Le Duc de Chevreuse,” or his equestrian 
of Marshal Hague, so utterly traditional, and 
so diametrically opposed to the grandeur of the 
African war monuments. 
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Bouchard and Landowski 


Both Bouchard and Landowski knew the War 
at first hand. Swept into the maelstrom while at 
work upon the sober dignity of the Monument 
of the Reformation at Geneva, Landowski-was 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre in 1917 at 
the Battle of the Somme. But the War brought 
him more than a decoration. It marked in his 
work that spirit of upsurge, with its sympathetic 
understanding of the aspirations of man inherent 
in the designs for the Wilbur Wright monument, 
for the Algerian dead, and for the central figure 
of the monument to the dead of the Ecole 
Normale Superieure (Paris) in which a fallen 
youth holds high the torch of knowledge. It is 
an upsurge that harbors something of exultation 
and something of pathos. 

In the background of Bouchard’s imagination 
there is always a love of rich decorative values. 
While his handling of lavish design is his own, 
it has within it knowledge of all those other 
triumphs in decorative relief—the Assyrian, the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Gothic, the Renais- 
sance. Elements from all of these run like gold 
threads through the warp and woof of his com- 
positions, and are, perhaps, most clearly ex- 
pressed in that triumph of the imagination, 
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“Temple de la Pensée et de l’Effort Humain” 
created during the years 1923-1925 for the Ex- 
position des Arts Decoratifs at Paris. 
Exposition sculpture 1s a godsend to the arts. 
In it the imagination may play at will. Nothing 
is too extreme. What Landowski produced was 
a modern miracle of intricate detail, so com- 


pletely disciplined that it gives the effect of rich 
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simplicity. On the walls was sculptured the 
march of man from prehistoric times, with super— 
stitions, legends and heroes, exuberantly pagan, 
to the no less emotional but more restrained era 
of the Christian faith, and through that restraint 
to the asceticism of the wall of hymns. The 
“Mur de Promethée” faced the “Mur du Christ.” 

In such compositions Landowski achieves a 
rich simplicity possible only for the creative 
mind that possesses a disciplined imagination 
capable of manipulating a wealth of detail with- 
out allowing it to run away with the focal idea. 

In 1923 the sculptor exhibited at the Salon des 
Artistes Francais his monument “Fantémes” de- 
signed for erection at La Butte de Chalmont in 
commemoration of the Second Battle of the 
Marne. A stone version of the group is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In 1926, at the close of his work on the 
“Temple a l’Effort Humain,” Landowski was 
made commander in the Legion d’Honneur and 
a member of the Institut de France. In 1929 he 
became professor at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
an associate member of the Beaux Arts Academies 
in Antwerp and Brussels. 

One need only compare his early figures with 
the simple conventionalized realism of some of 
his finest later works to appreciate how, through 
a multiplicity of works and commissions ranging 
from the heroic to the portrait bust and the 
medal, Paul Landowski has forged ahead toward 
the discipline of his exuberance and the poise of 
his ensemble. Today he stands as one of the 
great masters of decoration. 


Landowski: Monument to Wilbur Wright 
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In a “Lettre sur I’Enseignement de la Sculp- 
ture” written in 1930, Landowski says: 

“In sculpture, perhaps more than in any other 
art, perfect mastery over material and technique 
1s essential. 

“It is through the design only that one may 
arrive at color in sculpture. 

“After the sculptor has complete knowledge of 
proportions and dimensions then comes the 
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time when he must know how to deform au- 
daciously. 

“T attach very great importance to composition. 
Through fear of the reproach that a work is 
‘literary,’ ‘anecdotal,’ or ‘romantic’ there is a 
tendency to abandon composition. 

“Everything is sculptural if one knows how to 
look at it as sculpture, and to find in it the plastic 
interpretation.” 


Unearthing Early America 


By Bruce Bryan 


I 


ANY centuries before the first white 
man set foot in America, a race of 
aboriginal people of related cultures 
was developing in the Southwest a 

civilization of remarkable scope and importance. 
These were the ancient Puebloans, whose ma- 
terial remains, in the form of great ruined build- 
ings, rubbish mounds, and burial-grounds, are 
the amazement of those who view them today. 
Such relics are to be found in hundreds, scattered 
throughout a semi-arid region of mesas, cliffs, 
and desert. 

Living in a country of rugged mountains and 
sterile deserts, the Indians of the Southwest 
found it necessary to adapt themselves to a rigor- 
ous environment. Their story is, therefore, one 
of man’s slow adaptation to the elements, in 
which he might use only the natural resources of 
his immediate surroundings. Water was natu- 
rally the chief concern, and occasionally its source 
would dry up. At such times took place those 
vast migrations which archaeologists have fol- 
lowed with painstaking field research. The sec- 
ond concern was food. To the first Indians who 
supposedly filtered over into this continent by 
way of Bering Strait, either on a postulated Jand- 
bridge or the ice itself, this was a more acute 
question than it was to either the Basket Makers 
or the Puebloans. These initial adventurers into 
unknown America were doubtless very low in the 
scale of human attainment, and it is thought 
that they brought with them little more than 
their roughly tanned breechclouts, stone-tipped 
spears, and perhaps a few half-wild dogs. 

The years which elapsed while this nomad 
band, always following the elusive migrations of 
the game on which they depended for food, 
slowly peopled both North and South America 
must have been many in number. But eventually, 
when they reached the warm valleys and plateaus 
of the south, they discovered the wild ancestor 
of corn. The far-reaching results of this discovery 
they probably did not foresee. But it made 
them independent of the game trail and its un- 
certainties; they became sedentary, dependent on 
agriculture, and content to settle in one place. 

The Puebloans were the successors of the even 
earlier Basket Makers, Indians whose existence 
was by comparison very primitive and whose 
traces are relatively scarcer. The Basket Makers, 
as their name suggests, were expert weavers. They 


lived in dry caves and pit houses hollowed out 
of the earth and covered over with thatched, 
mud-caked poles. In later phases they acciden- 
tally discovered the manufacture of pottery by 
noting the effect of hardened clay moulded into 
a basket. It is not definitely known just how old 
this culture is, but it gradually merged into the 
more advanced Puebloan era when durable habi- 
tations of masonry and adobe were built, the use 
of the bow and arrow discovered, and the art of 
pottery developed. 

It is not definitely known whether the round- 
headed Puebloan people drove their long-headed 
predecessors out by warfare in successive waves 
of invasion, or if there was instead an intermit- 
tent merging of racial stocks. At any rate the 
Basket Makers vanished and the pueblo-building 
tribes settled in their habitat and threw out the 
roots of a remarkable civilization that was 
doomed to a similar fate. Their habitations 
were community houses of varying degrees of 
fortification. Some built villages on top of 
sheer-walled mesas, commanding every approach 
for miles around. Those who lived in the can- 
yons and deserts erected houses of massive walls, 
often surrounded by a protecting compound wall 
ten feet in height. The Cliff Dwellers, uncon- 
sciously spectacular, hid their abodes high in the 
face of precipitous mountains. 

In the era before the invasion of the Spanish 
conquistadores, the various tribes comprising this 
civilization inhabited an area extending from 
northern Mexico, through Arizona and New 
Mexico, into southern Colorado and Utah. In- 
dications have also been found of their occupa- 
tion in Oklahoma, Texas and Nevada. Many 
of the tribes, culturally and anthropologically 
interrelated, spoke different languages. 


I 


While the Puebloans derive their name from 
the terraced buildings peculiar to their culture, 
they are equally noted for the proficiency of their 
women as makers of beautiful pottery. They 
left other things: under the floors of their for- 
gotten and abandoned houses and in the graves 
of the dead are discovered artifacts of stone and 
bone. On their closely flexed skeletons are 
found bracelets, necklaces, and pendants carved 
of turquoise and imported shells. Implements 
and utensils of everyday use, such as the mortar 
and pestle, mano and metate, shaped from heavy 
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Examples of Pre-Conquest Pottery from Mimbres 
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stone by tedious hours of grinding and chipping,. 
attest their domestic activities. Stone arrow 
and spear heads speak mutely of hunting and 
warfare, and roughly flaked hoes and spades rep- 
resent their farming ability. But the truest ex- 
pression of their aesthetic gifts is to be met 
with in their ceramic wares, where genuine 
artistry is combined with household necessity. 

For the past fifty years archaeological research 
in the Southwest has been of a more or less un- 
unified nature, the various universities and mu- 
seums working independently in widely scattered 
fields. But despite this, scientists have gradually 
pieced together the history of this strangely 
picturesque inland race. By comparative studies 
of architecture, a delineation of the development 
of certain artifacts, and often an intensive re- 
search into the customs and traditions of modern 
survivors of an ancient culture, the archaeologist 
is usually led to definite inferences of value in 
his efforts to reconstruct the past. Mortuary 
practices and the magnificence or size of living 
quarters and ceremonial chambers are usually the 
surest key to the cultural attainments of a people. 
In this case, however, those who have gone 
farthest in assembling the records of the prehis- 
toric Southwest consider as their most important 
criterion the thousands of small pottery frag- 
ments strewn throughout every pueblo ruin. 

It is only recently that the full significance of 
these apparently worthless bits of clay has been 
realized. Heretofore they were cast aside as of 
no consequence. Now pot-sherds are regarded 
somewhat as the Rosetta Stone of American 
archaeology. For each of the six or seven major 
cultures of Puebloan civilization turned out its 
own distinctly characteristic ceramics, and there 
are certain technical peculiarities of manufacture 
and design that enable the expert to differentiate 
between the work of various subdivisions of an 
identical culture. Black-on-white pottery, con- 
sisting of a black oxide paint applied over a 
white-slipped background, is the stock ware of 
the ancient Puebloans, made at one time or 
another by nearly all the affiliated tribes. Later 
other color combinations appeared, and numer- 
ous polychromes were developed. 

Being extremely fragile, pots were easily and 
often smashed. When a pot was broken it was 
either thrown unceremoniously onto a rubbish 
heap or ground under foot into the adobe floor. 
Some bowls were buried as mortuary offerings; 
others served as cremation urns to hold the ashes 
of the dead. As the centuries passed and one 
people succeeded another, often building new 
houses over the remains of older ones, the tale of 
pottery increased. Hence the value of such 
sherds to the questing excavator. Digging down 
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through the superimposed rooms of a several- 
times-occupied ruin, or trenching through a strati- 
fied rubbish mound, he lays bare anv open book. 
Often he will find fragments of alien wares 
which have been traded in from pueblos of other 
cultures. By noting the stratified position of the 
intrusive sherds he is able to place them in his 
chronological scale. When sherds of a type that 
are found in the lowest stratum of one site are 
encountered on the surface of another of identi- 
cal culture, it is obvious that the latter habita- 
tion is the older. Similarly the relative age of 
ruins of other cultures can be obtained by a con- 
sideration of their position in the strata of 
villages in which they are intrusive. Yet, until 
Dr. A. E. Douglass discovered his system for 
dating tree rings, and consequently beams and 
other timbers used in ancient Pueblos, sherds 
had provided little more than a time sequence. 
Now definite dates supplement the remarkably 
accurate chronology; dates ascertained by Doug- 
lass’s tree ring calendar which leads us back to 
about 630 A.D. In general this new discovery 
corroborates the tale of the sherds. 


uot 


At the time of Puebloan florescence there were 
at least six major cultures of related peoples in 
the Southwest. For convenience these have been 

named after the larger rivers whose drainage ba- 
sins they inhabited, though there are many sub- 
cultures which scientists delight in discussing in 
more technical reports. These limbs of the 
Puebloan trunk were the Rio Grande, San Juan, 
Little Colorado, Middle and Lower. Gila, 
Mimbres, and Chihuahua cultures. Commerce 
between contemporaneous tribes was widespread. 

In this short space it is impossible to do more 
than mention a few of the more interesting as- 
pects of these. The San Juan culture, compris- 
ing the great stone-walled ruins in southwestern 
Colorado, southeastern Utah, northeastern Art- 
zona, and northwestern New Mexico, is regarded 
as the classical example of Puebloan develop- 
ment. It is famous for its black-on-white cer- 
amic wares. The most magnificent prehistoric 
ruins in North America, part of this culture, are 

‘situated in the bleak Chaco Canyon, New 
Mexico, where the shell of Pueblo Bonito and 
the great kiva at Chetro Ketl lie in imposing 
grandeur. Pueblo Bonito, containing originally 
eight hundred rooms, is a massive D-shaped 
apartment house constructed of quarried stone 
and standing from four to five stories high in 
ruin. Chetro Ketl, a stone’s throw away, was 
one of the huge subterranean ceremonial cham- 
bers in which the medicine men performed 
religious rites. 
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Middle Gila culture in southern Arizona be- 
came entangled in its early stages with a curious 
people known as the “Ho-ho-kam,” a stock ut- 
terly alien to the Puebloans. As far as can be 
learned this race invaded the lower Gila basin 
about the year 1. Their most primitive remains 
have been traced into Sonora, and it 1s evi- 
dent they were an offshoot of some Mexican 
people. Their customs differed from those of 
their northern neighbors. No stones were used 
in the construction of their houses, which were 
made of caliche, and contrary to the usual Pueblo 
custom of earth-burial they cremated their dead. 
Instead of coiling their exotic red-on-buff pottery 
from long ropes of clay, as did the Puebloans, 
they manufactured it by the “paddle-and-anvil” 
process. 

Perhaps six or eight hundred years after their 
infiltration into Arizona, the Ho-ho-kam either 
were overcome by a wave of northern Puebloans 
or else the two peoples voluntarily merged. From 
this conjunction developed the Middle Gila 
culture, which specialized in polychrome pottery 
consisting of a red and black design on a white 
surface, and whose habitations invariably took 
the form of high-walled compounds. The Casa 
Grande ruin, sixty miles from Phoenix, seems to 
represent the highest architectural attainment of 
combined Puebloan and Ho-ho-kam culture. In 
its present state of disintegration it stands four 
stories above desert level, its massive walls taper- 
ing from a base width of four feet. It is enclosed 
by the remains of a ten-foot compound wall. 

In the Mimbres Valley in southwestern New 
Mexico is the seat of probably the most unusual 
of the Puebloan tribes. The ancient Mimbrenos 
advanced from the pit-house stage to the con- 
struction of connected tiers of rectangular, one- 
story rooms, remarkable for an utter lack of 
doors or windows. Entrance was obtained 
through the roof. By far the chief claim to dis- 
tinction of the Mimbrenos rests in their literally 
astonishing ceramic creations. They were re- 
sponsible for a wide variety of forms and decora- 
tive motifs, but in two classifications they 
departed abruptly from conventionalized pueblo 
custom. Their black-on-white ware is divided 
into two treatments: geometric and naturalistic. 
The geometric designs are marvels of mathemati- 
cal accuracy in line-work, and it is claimed there 
aré no two alike among the thousands found. 
But it is the radically different naturalistic pot- 
tery that has riveted the attention of South- 
westernists. All forms of human and animal life 
known to them were depicted on bowls in the 
most startlingly realistic fashion, yet at the same 
time the effect is that of a caricature. Inci- 
dentally, Mimbres mortuary bowls, found in- 
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verted over the skulls of the dead, were invariably 
“killed” by having a small hole knocked in them 


to free their spirit-selves for the next world. 


IV 


With the exception of the modern Zuni and 
Hopi pueblos of the Little Colorado and the 
Tewa and Keresan towns of the Rio Grande, little 
remains of the once affluent Puebloan civiliza- 
tion. The modern tribes, often inhabiting age- 
old sites, have deteriorated. The peoples of the 
ancient cultures have vanished, leaving no hint 
as to how or where. It is known that later 
marauding bands of Apaches, Comanches, and 
Navajos caused a gradual contracting of the far- 
flung tribes upon an ever diminishing center. But 
it is doubtful if marauders could have made 
much impression on such tremendous strong- 
holds as Pueblo Bonito, the Casa Grande, or the 
impregnable cliff-dwellings, all of which had 
been long abandoned when Coronado marched 
through the country. Changing climatic condi- 
tions and the failure of life-giving water ac- 
counted for migrations to unknown destinations. 

It would be interesting if we had some idea 
of what peak this race might have attained had 
the discovery of America been delayed a few 
hundred years. Possibly the much-harried 
Puebloans would have united with such deter- 
mined resistance as finally to discourage. their 
nomadic enemies and win a lasting peace. In 
that event there might have flourished in North 
America a civilization similar to that of the 
ancient Mayas, with a subsequent development 
of the art of writing. As it was, there was some 
intercourse with the Central American peoples, 
But the conquering Spaniard enslaved the na- 
tives, and they inherited from him all the com- 
municable diseases of his race. Under his heel 
their initiative was submerged; they forgot their 
ancient ceramic patterns and techniques; they no 
longer erected their great communal dwellings. 

Within the past few decades, however, the 
white man has become interested in the natural 
crafts of the first Americans. The Indians have 
been encouraged to revive their hereditary ac- 
complishments. They have been shown that 
there is a good market for tribal products. Most 
of the modern pueblos have been self-supporting 
by means of their agricultural abilities, but 
since a market for pottery has developed, the art 
has resumed its place in the daily life of the 
villages. The men have commenced the carving 
of jewelry from shell and turquoise, since it has 
been found that often one lapidarist and one 
potter can earn more in a day from the sale of 
their work than the rest of an entire settlement 
can obtain in a week from its labor in the fields. 


Drawing in Museum and School 
By Katharine Gibson 


HROUGHOUT the country many mu- 

seums have drawing classes, not only for 

talented children, but for any children 

who are interested. Often the classes 
that come from public schools to visit galleries 
draw as a part of their lesson. At the Cleveland 
Museum, visits are scheduled weeks ahead and 
the museum instructor cooperates by conferring 
on the plan of study with art teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. 

Technical skill is not the purpose of this in- 
struction, and no artists are expected to result. 
The objectives may be grouped for the sake of 
simplification under the heads of information 
and appreciation. It would be regrettable indeed 
if under the head of “information” the element 
of appreciation were lacking. It certainly never 
is. But if, for instance, a child ts making a 
drawing that will help him in the construction 
of an Egyptian capital, his mind will not be 
working absolutely freely on the elements of 
beauty in that capital. As he draws he will be 
wondering how he is going to make his capital, 
how much detail he can get in, what colors he 
will use, how he will make it stand up, and any 
number of things not necessarily bearing directly 
upon the appreciation of its beauty. Still his 
activity is a perfectly legitimate museum ap- 
proach. When he is through with the drawing 
of that column, he will know it as he would know 
it in no other way. 

Usually the classes come to the Museum with 
a fairly definite idea of what they want to do. 
Often a class studying history is seeking for 
notebook material. The children make quick 
sketches from museum objects, which they later 
work over and reproduce more carefully. If the 

roblem is, for instance, a frieze of Egyptian life, 
the class is divided into small groups. Some 
work specifically upon color, some upon costume, 
some upon pottery forms or hieroglyphic signs. 
The sketches are assembled when the group re- 
turns to school and used, along with additional 
material, slides and books, as a basis for making 
the frieze. While much of this activity 1s 
historical research in an elementary form, much 
of it has to do with the appreciation of art 
qualities. 

On the walls of the school buildings drawings 
are constantly appearing that have been made in 
school but that show the traces of a Museum 
visit. Sometimes they are the result of questions 


by the teacher; sometimes they are done in an 
art lesson; and, often and most interesting of all, 
many of them are done simply because when the 
children get back to school from the Museum 
they are so full of impressions that these have to 
run out again at the points of their pencils. 

The purpose of relating drawing to informa- 
tion is a very obvious one. The children want to 
find out something and to make a record of it, 
so they draw. The function of drawing in 
the so-called “appreciation” lesson is not so 
definite. The same situation exists here as in 
the teaching of English. Does any one really 
know that the fact that a sixth-grader grubs over 
a composition is any guarantee that his apprecia- 
tion of great literature is increased? It may be 
well to define the term “appreciation” in the 
limited sense in which it is used in this article. 
By an appreciation lesson is meant a lesson in 
which the desire for information, per se, is absent, 
but in which the aim ts to experience as keenly 
as possible the qualities of a work of art. If a 
group of young children who have been studying 
about Holland wish to come to the Museum to 
find out something about the painters of that 
country, the aim is usually that of information. 
If, however, another ‘class is interested in the 
problem of color, of moods expressed by color, 
the organization of color, the use of color as the 
chief medium of expression, as in Monet, for 
instance, or its supplementary use as with Ingres, 
then the class may be said to be coming for an 
appreciation lesson. I do not mean that the 
museum instructor, the teachers, or the child 
ever make a hard and fast distinction. 

Take for example a fourth-grade class which 
is concentrating on color. The children work out 
for themselves the mood that the colors express. 
Sometimes with little color discs in their hands 
they trace the spotting of a given color, then an- 
other and another, to see the relative importance 
of hues and the method of organization. Need- 
less to say, none of these terms are used with the 
child. All he knows is that he is looking actively 
and to some purpose. What can drawing do to 
aid such a picture-study lesson? Sometimes if 
the emphasis of the lesson has been upon the 
mood expressed by color in a given group of 
pictures, the children are given their choice of 
themselves illustrating in color a happy mood, 
an unhappy mood, an angry mood, a peaceful 
mood, Usually the result is immediately recog- 
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Contours of a 


Drawing of a Russian Textile by a Member of an Elementary Group 


Drawing in Museum and School 


nizable in their drawings—drawings which un- 
fortunately cannot be illustrated because color is 
the chief element. There is certainly a connec- 
tion between looking and drawing, but just how 
much the act of drawing contributes to the 
child’s complete experience is uncertain. The 
question deserves observation and study. Does 
the child have so much fun drawing that he for- 
gets the impression that the pictures have made 
upon him? Does he find his own drawings so 
unsatisfactory that a sense of frustration goes 
into his contact with the picture and dims any 
pleasure he may have had? Or do the experiences 
of looking and drawing, on the whole, interlock 
and supplement each other? 

One unusual approach to the appreciation of 
pictures was made with a junior high school 
class. Details were ignored; color for the time 
became a secondary consideration, and they con- 
centrated upon seeing the essential composi- 
tional lines. These impressions were put down 
on paper with a few strokes. Certainly after such 
an exercise the children could hardly help having 


a new sense of structure in painting. 


Drawing by a Fifth Grader Who Was 
“Studying Japan” 
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Drawing by a Fifth Grader Who Was 
“Studying Japan” 


Drawing as the main element in appreciation 
came into play with a tiny first-grade class which 
came to see Colonial material, particularly early 
silver. In order to get such little children to 
observe a single piece carefully, an unusual 
expedient was adopted. They were asked to look 
at one object, then to draw it in the air and let 
the members of the class guess what object had 
been drawn. When, after some time, enthusiasm 
for this game began to be exhausted, each child 
was asked to draw his favorite in the air until 
he could remember it well. Then the class went 
downstairs into a classroom and drew entirely 
from memory. Because of the fact that such 
little children do not have sufficient critical 
faculty to be bothered by their lacks in skill, 
there seems to be little chance that with them 
drawing will be a hindrance to enjoyment. 

A more conscious effort in this direction was 
made by a group of older children who made 
careful, if not too skillful, drawings of a Greek 
vase and then tried to make the line of the con- 
tours of several others. With those children who 
had adequate technical facility, such an exercise 
must have resulted in a greater awareness than 
they had before, of the subtle shaping of a crater 
or an amphora. 

One of the most remarkable examples of the 
relationship of pleasure in seeing and drawing 


Section of the Completed Frieze, Made by a Sixth-Grade Class 
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Drawing Made to Emphasize the Main Lines of a Composition 
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that I know was that of a fourth-grade class in 
a public school in which the children were too 
poor to pay carfare to come to the Museum. 
These children wanted to know something about 
Japanese art. The Museum instructor took 
prints and slides to their room. As she talked, 
each child, without a word from her or their own 
teacher, began to draw as he looked. The draw- 
ings were, most of them, made in less than a 
minute and were the instantaneous result of keen 
seeing. Such cohesion of looking and drawing 
would seem an ideal result of stimulating and 
well-planned teaching. 

In addition to the “set problems” that have 
been discussed, children are encouraged to do 
imaginative drawing in the classroom or at home 
after they have left the Museum. While it 1s 
hard for the Museum to get hold of these, oc- 
casionally they drift back to us and almost in- 
variably we find that a child will reflect in his 
own original composition the type of object at 
which he leoked in the Museum. In such child- 
ish sketches unmistakable and often amusing 
traces of Monet, Rubens, Toulouse-Lautrec, or 
Hiroshige will appear. Perhaps of all the things 
that can happen to a child, this is the most valu- 
able, the stimulation of his own powers: It is 
evident in cases like this that not only has the 
child been ‘stirred to produce something, but he 
has first of all looked and absorbed. Certainly 
when a boy or girl is thus working freely there 
can be little question that his seeing of Museum 
material and his creative work have fused, each 
helping the other. 

The older children of junior high and senior 
high school age come to the Museum, often with 
their own art teachers, for drawing lessons. They 
are apt to attack such problems as pottery forms, 
textiles, and illuminated manuscripts. The work 
done in the Museum ts invariably closely related 
to the unit of study that is occupying them in 
their school drawing lessons. The Museum 
serves to widen their experience. Here one 
would say not that drawing helps them to see, 
but that seeing helps them to draw. Undoubtedly 
with such groups the focus of attention is upon 
drawing, its technical problems. At the same 
time they are getting definite impressions of the 
objects that they wish to produce, and perhaps 
unconsciously they are absorbing vague impres- 
sions of the other material that is around them. 
The composite result usually brings up the 
quality of their work. 

The statement is often made that children do 
too much copying. Too much copying for 
what? It is obvious that the purpose of such 
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drawing as has been discussed here is not 
primarily to increase the child’s skill in draughts- 
manship. If this were the objective then the 
question of copying or not copying would be 
rather simply determined. When the aim is the 
appreciation of an object it has been argued that 
copying is perhaps the best approach. On the 
other hand copying does not appear to exercise 
a child’s inner responses as actively as creation 
that is motivated from within himself. It seems 
probable that this inner motivation stimulates 
his seeing to such an extent that his awareness 
of Museum material is raised to a higher level 
than if he had confined himself entirely to copy- 
ing. It is with this point of view in mind that 
children in the Museum are encouraged to do a 
good deal of memory drawing. In order to draw 
an object from memory the child must look 
creatively. The child who makes a good memory 
drawing has to have seen his object as a whole, 
and he must have eliminated a good deal of de- 
tail. He invariably puts in his drawing an em- 
phasis that is his own. He brings out the quality 
of an object that is most important, or at least 
most important to him, more clearly than in the 
drawing done as a copy. He ts exercising his 
faculties of appreciation very keenly when he 
looks at a thing and chooses the most interesting 
aspect of it. 

Too little is known about the so-called “aesthe- 
tic process” for any safe generalizations, and cer- 
tainly too little is known with regard to the 
relation of drawing and appreciation. But any 
one thinking upon the subject will find that the 
field presents unending possibilities for study. 
Many of the fundamental questions with regard 
to drawing in a museum remain unsolved. No 
one knows how far what is seen carries over, how 
far drawing clinches what is seen. 

In the face of so much uncertainty one might 
well wonder why there should be drawing at all 
in an art museum. In general, most children 
like to draw and they stand still and look if they 
are drawing—very few would look long on their 
own initiative if they were not. These two facts 
alone would justify museum drawing. But the 
possibilities are much greater. Those who are 
interested can perhaps do little at first but be- 
come conscious that problems do exist. This 
in itself may be a step toward keener observa- 
tion and the recording otf impressions, which may 
lead eventually to a genuine understanding of 
the significance of the subject. 


[All illustrations are by courtesy of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art| 
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DEALING WITH LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 
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Diego Rivera: Preventive Medicine 


Fresco Recently Completed 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Field Notes 


Men, Machines, and Murals— 
Detroit 


Unvetcep the end of March in the Garden 
Court of the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 
murals of Diego Rivera brought on an earth- 
quake of disapproval and controversy. The mu- 
rals are an immense conception of Detroit’s 
industrial life. Leaders of organized minority 
opinion regarded the conception with ardent 
mistrust on various grounds: (1) that it is com- 
munistic propaganda, (2) that one panel is a 
travesty of the Holy seat and (3) that the 
paintings are unsuitable for the background of 
the Court, done in the Roman Baroque style. 

The murals were not without their defenders 
in Detroit and elsewhere. Edsel B. Ford, donor 
of the murals, told reporters: “I admire Mr. 
Rivera’s spirit. I really believe he was trying 
to express his idea of the spirit of Detroit.” 
Other members of the Arts Commission stood 
their ground as firmly. 

An editorial in the Detroit News, one of the 
city’s most influential newspapers, ended with 
the words: “. . . the best thing to do would 
be to whitewash the entire work completely.” 
Walter Pach, famous critic and artist, said in 
the Art Digest: “If these paintings are white- 
washed nothing can ever be done to whitewash 
America.” 

Florence Topping Green, who conducts a 
column under the auspices of the American 
Artists Professional League in the Art Digest, 
suggested that the murals be left as “an object 
lesson to other communities of what not to do 
when they want their public buildings decora- 
ted.” She suggests that “American artists as a 
whole are interpreters of the sensitive phase of 
our national character in direct contrast with 
the coarseness of the foreign ultra-modernist. 
The work of our mural painters has a distinc- 
tion, a fine understanding, anda deep thought 
concerning religion. They have a better com- 
prehension of the working man. Altogether 
American sentiment is entirely different from 
the foreign values. Our artists are careful not 
to wound the sensibilities of any ‘ace or 
LECH eas 

Dr. W. R. Valentiner, Art Director of the 
Institute, has sent a statement for publication 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART; his 
account of the whole history of the murals will 
do much to clarify the situation: 

“About a year ago, at the time Mr. Rivera 
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had finished the wall paintings in San Francisco, 
the Arts Commission decided to ask him to 
come to Detroit to decorate the walls of the 
Garden Court of the Institute, which had 
always seemed incomplete without wall paint- 
ings. It was decided to let him choose the 
subjects, and as he was mainly interested in 
painting the industrial life of the city, he sub- 
mitted some sketches for the two large side 
walls in which was depicted the making of 
the automobile. Mr. Rivera had said that all 
his life he had been interested in representing 
modern industry and that it was for this reason 
that he had gone to Russia, hoping to find there 
the motifs for such paintings, but that he dis- 
covered that industry was not yet developed far 
enough to give him the opportunity he sought— 
that of connecting art with modern industrial 
life. The sketches for the two side walls were 
approved by the Arts Commission, whose first 
intention had been to have only these walls 
decorated. Rivera then conceived the idea of 
decorating the entire room, so as to produce a 
complete symphonic impression, which plan was 
also approved by the Arts Commission. In 
carrying this out Rivera wished to give a con- 
trast to the main panels, which represented man 
and the machine, by depicting female figures 
in their relation to nature. He also wished to 
represent some other phases of Detroit’s indus- 
trial life, as exemplified in the chemical and 
airplane industries, combining with it all at 
the same time the complete development of 
American civilization from its beginnings on 
to its latest expression in modern industry. 

“Rivera began his work in June, 1932, and 
completed it in March of this year, and while 
he had some assistance in preparing the walls 
and enlarging the cartoons, the actual execution of 
the work was done by himself alone, often work- 
ing for twenty consecutive hours without rest. 

“Immediately upon the completion of the 
work there began a heated controversy, based for 
the most part upon interest in the subject matter 
rather than its value as art. Numerous inter- 
pretations were made of the different schemes 
represented and protests began to come from 
various sources, some of them demanding that 
the offending frescoes be removed from the 
walls of the Institute. But inasmuch as many 
more favorable.than unfavorable criticisms have 
been received, it has been decided by the Com- 
mission that it will be best to leave the final 
decision to coming generations, who will per- 
haps be better able to decide the matter. 


Photo Copyright by S. Lucas 
Diego Rivera: Automobile Industry (Detail) 


Mural Recently Completed, North Wall of Garden Court 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 


“Rivera considers that the work is perhaps 
his masterpiece, and it is the largest series of 
paintings he has done, next to those in the 
Ministry of Education Building in Mexico City. 

“Many of the criticisms refer to the archi- 
tectural setting, which is indeed not entirely 
suitable to the style of the frescoes, as the 
Garden Court was conceived in the style of 
the Roman Baroque. It is the intention of the 
Arts Commission to simplify the framework 
around the frescoes, which can be done without 
very much difficulty. 

“The frescoes can be understood and fully 
appreciated only by seeing the color scheme 
and the general proportions of the room, and 
the way in which the panels are arranged in 
relation to one another, the large female 
figures occupying the upper parts of the room 
and thus being seen in the proper perspective. 
In their gigantic conception the murals would 
seem to be the most important addition in the 
field of modern art which has been made at the 
museum since its opening.” 


Sculpture in Philadelphia 


AN EXHIBITION calculated to bring to Phila- 
delphia the work of living sculptors is planned 
for the coming summer by the Fairmount Park 
Association, so that the Ellen Phillips Samuel 


Committee may more wisely choose the sculp- 
tural adornments for the Samuel Memorial. 
Sculptors may be chosen from among the ex- 
hibitors to execute the work of the Memorial. 
It 1s probable that’one figure or group will be 
undertaken each year, several artists being 
named at one time to assure harmonious design. 
The Memorial, provided for in the will of 
Ellen Phillips Samuel, has been left in control 
of the Fairmount Park Association which has 
appointed the Samuel Committee. Paul P. 
Crét has been made architectural advisor and 
has already planned and erected the architectural 
background on the East River Drive, Fairmount 
Park. The sculpture must be “emblematical of 
the history of America ranging in time from the 
earliest settlers in America to the present era.” 
There will be no prizes. Participants will 
be divided into two classes, first those works of 
sculptors especially invited; second, photo- 
graphs and drawings of work by any sculptor 
who wishes to exhibit. The sculpture of 
invited sculptors will be exhibited in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum if approved by the Committee. 
The photographs and drawings may or may not 
be exhibited. The exhibition will open on May 
fourteenth and close on September fifteenth. 
Full information may be secured by addressing: 
Henri Marceau, Secretary, Sculpture Exhibition 
Committee, 510 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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Carnegie International Jury 


For the second time in the history of Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, the jury for the Carnegie 
International Exhibition of Paintings will not 
be composed of artists. In 1896, when the first 
International was held, the Fine Arts Committee 
of the Institute made the awards, but thereafter, 
on the advice of Andrew Carnegie, all the 
juries have been composed of American and 
European artists. The innovation in the com- 
position of the jury will be observed with tnter- 
est throughout the art world. Of recent years 
there has been much discussion of the awards 
made by artist-jurors. 

This coming fall three art museum directors 
will make the awards: Robert B. Harshe, 
Director of the Art Institute of Chicago; C. 
Powell Minnegerode, Director of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington; and Meyric R. 
Rogers, Director City Art Museum, St. Louis. 

The jury will meet in Pittsburgh on Septem- 
ber twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth to award 
the following prizes: First Prize, $1,500; Second, 
$1,000; Third, $500; and a prize of $300, offered 
by the Garden Club of Allegheny County for 


the best painting of a garden or flowers. 
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Hope in Hard Times—Denver 


AT THE time when many art museums are being 
forced to retrench severely and, in some cases, 
their very existence ts jeopardized, it will inter- 
est the readers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
or ArT to learn that one of our art museums, 
at least, has been able to make conspicuous 
progress, 

This advance has been rendered possible 
through an unexpected and fortunate combina- 
tion of legacies, grants, special contributions, 
and city action. The Denver Art Museum has, 
since its inception some forty years ago, existed 
chiefly by membership dues and occasional 
private contributions. Several years ago a small 
annual appropriation was voted by the city. 
The gift of Chappell House by Mrs. Jean Cran- 
mer and Delos Chappell provided modest 
quarters for our work. 

The recent erection of the new Denver City 
and County Building on the Civic Center 
enabled the City to offer the Museum space for 
fourteen large rooms which were fitted up as 
galleries according to the latest ideas in art 
museum architecture. Several large collections 
hitherto housed at City Park and in private 


Paul Cézanne: L’ Estaque 


Recently Acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, BoSton 
See Page 265 


A New Gallery at the Denver Art Museum 
The Museum is housed in the new City and County Building 


homes were either lent or given to the Museum. 
Together with the permanent collections already 
owned by the Museum, these new acquisitions 
were installed in the new galleries, thus filling 
our space. 

About this time funds were assured for the 
first unit of the long hoped for permanent 
Denver Art Museum building facing the Civic 
Center. This was made possible by a bequest to 
the City from Rachel M. Schleier, of which 
bequest some four hundred thousand dollars 
will be available for the purpose mentioned. In 
addition to this a bequest of over a hundred and 
seventeen thousand dollars from Helen Dill was 
also recently made available for art museum 
purposes. Of this sum about forty thousand 
dollars have been set aside for gallery equip- 
ment and seventy-eight thousand for acquisi- 
tions. The purchases from this fund will be in 
the field of painting. 

A grant of ten thousand dollars from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for the 
extension of our educational work has rendered 
possible a much wider program in this field 
than the Museum could otherwise possibly have 
contemplated in these severe times. The special 
educational work under the Carnegie grant has 
been confided to the direction of Donald. Bear, 
formerly Curator of Paintings, who is doing 


brilliant work in his new field. 


The Department of Indian (American) and 
Oriental Art, under the curatorship of Frederic 
H. Douglas, not only cooperates strongly with 


the Educational Department, but is carrying on 
extensive research in Indian Art. The Depart- 
ment publishes a series of Indian leaflets which 
have a wide circulation among museums, insti- 
tutions of higher education and_ individual 
experts in this field. Dr. K. K. Miyamoto has 
been appointed Honorary Curator of Oriental 
Art. His ripe scholarship and distinguished 
taste will be invaluable to the Museum. 
Quarters in the new City and County Building 
Galleries have been turned over by the Museum 
to the Denver Public Library which will install 
therein its entire Art Department, including the 
Carnegie Teaching Set, consisting of valuable 
books of reference, tone and colored reproduc- 
tions, and textile samples. The very close cooper- 
ation between the Public Library and the Art 
Museum becomes even closer with this new plan. 
The Denver Art Museum hitherto has not 
been able, and probably never will be, to com- 
pete with larger museums in expensive col- 
lections. Still we hope our material can be 
said to have been intelligently chosen. In 
painting, the examples of Rubens, Ferrari, 
Beuckelaer, Monticelli, Courbet, Dégas, Boudin, 
Harpignies, Rousseau, middle-period Ameri- 
cans, and contemporary painters are of a high 
order. The Brown Collection of Barbizon 
masters, in sculpture our outstanding Maillol, 
the Mead furniture and Oriental collection, 
the Marean and Mann Oriental collections, the 
Schollenberger china, the Colonial Dames and 
D. A. R. furniture, the very fine groups of 
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prints and drawirigs, and many other features, 
make the Museum well worth a visit even by 
experts. The Indian art collection is one of the 
best in the United States. 

The very active lecture and study program in 
collaboration with the public schools, private 
schools and colleges, the public library and 
many other city ‘and state organizations and 
groups, is the feature of which the Museum is 
proudest. The attendance has increased very 
considerably, from about fifty-seven thousand, 
six hundred, in 1930, to ninety-seven thousand 
in 1932 

The Denver Art Museum thus enters upon a 
rapidly widening field of usefulness. Our 
general plan remains unchanged in its broad 
pattern. The Board of Trustees under the 
presidency of John T. Barnett follow the long 
established policy of budgetting its entire cur- 
rent income for expenditure. The Museum 
believes in spending most of its money for 
brains (with, of course, the exception of the 
present writer) in the personnel of its staff. 
With the cordial and enthusiastic support of 
the citizenry which it serves, it is, we believe, 
not too much to hope that the Denver Art 
Museum will, in spite of temporary financial 
stringencies, go on to the attainment of its 
ideal to become and remain a sound and active 
influence for good art in its community and 


BEHO CyriLt Kay-Scotr 


Mary L. Tarleton: Dora Washington 
The Artist Holds a Guggenheim Fellowship 
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Burgundian Virgin and Child 


Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Gug genheim Artists at the 
Whitney Museum 


AN EXHIBITION which brought together for the 
first time the work of the fifty-two artists who 
have been recipients of Fellowships of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation was 
on view at the Whitney Museum of American 
Art from April fourth to twenty-ninth. 

From two to four works of the artists, depend- 
ing upon the nature of their media, were 
brought together in the show, organized by the 
Foundation and sponsored and arranged by the 
Museum. The work of the nine new Artist 
Fellows was included with that of Fellows ap- 
pointed during the eight years of the Founda- 
tion’s existence. The new Fellows: Arnold 
Blanch, Lucile Blanch, Louis Bouché, Miguel 
Covarrubias, Emil Ganso, Georgina Klitgaard, 
Gwen Lux, Carlotta Petrina, and Mary L. 
Tarleton. 

A large number of artists in the exhibition 
were already familiar to the Whitney Museum, 
their works having been shown there within the 
past two years. Eighteen are represented in the 
Museum’s collections. Of the new fellows, 
Arnold and Lucile Blanch, Louis Bouché, Emil 
Ganso, and Georgina Klitgaard are known to 
visitors to the Museum. 


Field Notes 


Henry Allen Moe, Secretary of the Founda- 
tion, writes in the Catalogue: “; . . A printed 
report can tell little of the quality of the work of 
Fellows in the arts, and this exhibition is to be 
regarded as a further report to the public by 
the Foundation. The Foundation is indebted 
to the Whitney Museum of American Art . . . 
for the opportunity so to TepOrtics ss 


Fortieth Convention, Western Arts 
Association 


THE Fortieth Annual Convention of the Western 
Arts Association is to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, from May third to sixth. In the pte- 
convention number of the Association’s Bul- 
letin is asked this question: “Will art be sub- 
merged by the pounding and throbbing of 
steel and the pyramiding of capital, or will it 
rise again as in the days of Phidias and Calicrates, 
and without affectation or undue subjectivity 
actually express the soul and personality of a 
new civilization?” Answers to this question will 
be actively sought at the convention. The list 
of those who are to participate in the program 
indicates that they will be worth listening to. 


Committee of Seven—Providence 


THE—Community Art Project in Providence, 
Rhode Island, is given form and impetus by 
the Committee of Seven, made up of repre- 
sentatives of Brown University and the Rhode 
Island School of Design and of various organt- 
zations in the community interested in the pro- 
motion of the arts. The Committee consists 
of Dr. Albert D. Meade, Chairman, Dr. Her- 
man C. Bumpus, Professor James P. Adams, 
Professor Will S. Taylor, L. Earle Rowe, Mrs. 
Murray S. Danforth, and Royal Bailey Farnum. 

The purpose of the Community Art Project is 
to develop and codrdinate community interest 
for the benefit of old and young alike through 
activities initiated by the Committee itself and 
through groups already established. The Com- 
mittee holds monthly meetings and other 
meetings called by the Chairman. There are no 
dues. Its work during the present season in- 
cludes a three-day Art Institute (see December, 
1932, Field Notes) in the fall of the year, a 
series of lectures by members of the School of 
Design and the faculty of Brown University, 
exhibitions at the School and at the University, a 
tourist guide to greater Providence and Rhode 
sland, and assistance to others in promoting 
similar activities. The field covered is music, 
dramatics, and art in its various media and 
expressions. 
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THE opening of the Second Annual Art Exhi- 
bition of the Portland and Oregon Chapters of 
the American Artists Professional League, held 
at the Portland Art Museum, March nineteenth 
to April second, brought together over four 
hundred people of many varied interests. Mem- 
bers of all the women’s clubs of the Oregon 
Federation were invited to the opening tea and 
to a joint program of music, talks by prominent 
Oregon authors and poets, and a talk on art by 
J. Leo Fairbanks of the Oregon State College. 

Awards were given to the following artists for 
the work mentioned: to Lance Wood Hart, the 
first award for portrait with his “Portrait of a 
Girl” (oil); to Andrew M. Vincent, the first 
award for design with his “Landscape Design” 
(oil); to Richard W. Bock, the first award in 
sculpture with his “Portrait Bust”; to-C. S. 
Price, honorable mention with his “Horses” 
(oil). There was no competition in the class in 
which the last named picture fell. 

In charge of the exhibition were Mrs. Harold 
Dickson Marsh, Chairman, Stuart Biles, Ruth 
Halvorsen, Evelyn B. Clogston, Errol Proctor, 
Lawrence King Fraley, Clyde Keller, Maude 
Hollister, Rhoda Hussey, and Dorothy York. 
The judges were: Esther Wuest, Winnifred 
Yaegar, and Adrien Voisin. 


Metropoli tan Notes 


Devotees of fashion prints from  Godey’s 


Lady’s Book, indeed all curious enquirers into 


Victorian modes and manners, will be enter- 
tained by an exhibition of lace shawls of the 
nineteenth century put on by The Metropolitan 


Andrew M. Vincent: Landscape Design 
Wins Award Portland, Oregon, Show 


Parthian Relief 


Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
See Page 265 


Museum of Art in April to continue into the 
early fall. Here are the black lace shawls of 
the type called Chantilly—though made equally 
at Bayeux, Caen, and even at Grammont in 
Belgium—treported as elegant evening wraps 
for summer wear by periodicals in the middle 
ears of the century. Here, too, are fragile 
white shawls of point appliqué and point de gaze, 
sometimes serving originally as bridal veils. 
The philosopher of costume, observing these 
ample lacy creations, will no doubt reflect that 
the art of wearing shawls with distinction is a 
rare one—but for the success or failure of our 
Victorian ancestors in this respect he will have 
to look beyond the Museum’s exhibition— 
returning, perhaps, to his Godey’s Lady’s Book 
prints. 

This gathering of lace shawls is one of the 
small departmental exhibitions which is ar- 
ranged from time to time to show objects not 
continuously on view or to. give new emphasis 
to some special group of material. Of a quite 
different nature and scope is the other exhibition 
the Museum is showing for the summer months, 
“Plant Forms in Ornament,” to which not only 
various departments of the Museum but also 
a number of institutions of New York City are 
contributing. In the large Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions from May ninth to September 
tenth will be shown a selection of objects from 
the collections inspired in their form or decora- 
tion by plants, and with them living specimens 
of the plants which were their source, these 
supplied by the New York. and Brooklyn 
botanical gardens. At the same time in the 
print galleries will be shown an exhibition of 
herbals and an exhibition of engraved ornament 
based upon plant forms. These exhibits form 
the center of the scheme which extends to still 
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other institutions in the city. The New York 
Public Library, in codperation with the Museum 
library, is preparing a thorough bibliography of 
the subject to be published serially in its 
Bulletin. Several schools of design and public 
high schools will submit drawings of plant forms — 
in ornament, based upon original study in the 
botanical gardens, to be shown at the American 
Museum of Natural History. A selected num- 
ber of these drawings will be displayed in other 
cities by The American Federation of Arts after 
the exhibit closes 1n New York. This inter- 
esting undertaking, the museum historian tells 
us, is amplification of a small exhibition of the 
same name and nature held in collaboration 
with the New York Botanical Garden in one 
of the classrooms of the Museum in 1919. The 
delight of the first attempt has lingered on to 
inspire its larger successor. 
Lois LEIGHTON COMINGS 


Art a “Natural Adjunct” — 
Exeter Academy 


THE March number of the Phillips Exeter Bul- 
letin contains an article on “Fine Arts in the 
Academy.” Excerpts are of intense interest: “In 
the free, frank reéxamination of our aims and 
of our whole educational process, we have 
found that we must provide a larger place in 
the school for the fine arts. . .. Hereafter 
we shall have as a part of an Exeter boy’s edu- 
cation a wide variety of possible experiences and 
associations with the fine arts. The fine arts 
will be made, as it were, a part of our environ- 
ment so that all boys will be exposed to their 
influence. There will also be sufficient material 
and guidance . . . so that the boy who is particu- 
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larly interested or gifted will be able to progress 
as far as his time and capacity and the circum- 
stances will allow. Our purpose; which we 
have begun to carry out, is to use the fine arts 
as the natural adjunct of many of our studies.” 

Future plans include a separate art building 
which will contain a little theatre and workshop. 
So the theatre arts will join in making Exeter 
increasingly important as a school where well- 
rounded education for the art of living will be 
offered. 

Dr. Perty, Principal of the Academy, has seen 
his desire “to make the spirit of music pervasive 
and spontaneous in the school” fulfilled in 
great measure. Now the visual arts are taking 
their active part. “With no loss, and really a 
gain to our intellectual life,” continues the 
Bulletin, “our whole aesthetic life is being 
enriched and vitalized. . . . Like all the other 
life processes, the appreciation of beauty, to 
come of age must have a childhood and a 
youth. ... The school, we believe, is the 
normal place for a beginning in the apprecia- 
tion of art.” This certainly is true when the 
home fails. 


Junior League Broadens Scope, 


Baltimore 


ACCORDING to a recent statement from Junior 
League officials: “From the beginning, Junior 
Leagues have enthusiastically and in most cases 
conscientiously taken welfare work as their 
raison d’étre. Comparatively recently there has 
come the realization that welfare work alone 
fills a League’s responsibility neither to its own 
members or to the community. 

“With such an aim in mind the Baltimore 
League is making an effort to lay the foundation 
for the recreation of its members. The League 
has been and is taking a constructive part in the 
civic welfare program. It is now planning to 
become an integral part of the cultural life of 
the city. 

“A close affiliation has been formed with the 
Art Museum, making it possible to have a series 
of monthly exhibitions in the club house. The 
exhibitions are selected or approved by the 
Director of the Museum, Roland J. McKinney, 
who also supervises the hanging of the shows. 

“Last October an invitation exhibition of 
work by Baltimore painters and sculptors was 
shown. In November was arranged a display of 
rare textiles from the Museum’s permanent 
collections. During later months were given 
exhibits of water colors, oils, sculpture, graphic 
arts, and so on.” 
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Radio and Midtown Galleries— 
New York 


AS ONE of its successful steps toward furthering 
the appreciation of the Fine Arts throughout the 
country, the Midtown Galleries Cooperative 
Exhibitions, inaugurated last October “An 
Approach to Art” Program over a nationwide 
NBC-WEAF network arranged by the directors 
of the Midtown Galleries through the courtesy of 
the National Broadcasting Company. Among 
the prominent speakers on art subjects heard 
over this series have been Frederick A. Blossom, 
Peyton Boswell, Carlyle Burrows, Holger 
Cahill, Elizabeth Luther Cary, Huger Elliott, 
Mrs. Juliana Force, Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, 
Robert P. Harshe, Walter Pach, and the late 
Mrs. Julien H. Tyng. Also broadcast were 
round-table discussions by prominent contempo- 
rary American artists, among them the winners 
of this year’s Guggenheim awards. In May, 
Everett Victor Meeks, Dean of the School of 


OBB ome 


sinner 


* 


? 


Presentation at the Temple 


Hispano-Flemish, School of Castile 
Acquired by the Fogg Art Museum 
See Page 266 


Proposed Virginia Art Museum Building 


Peebles and Ferguson, Architeéts 


Fine Arts, Yale University, will be heard; also 
scheduled for May is a talk by Professor William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale. 

A new series of broadcasts called “The Story 
behind the Picture,” was inaugurated Easter 
Sunday and is being given each Sunday there- 
after at four in the afternoon (E.S.T.) over 
radio station WOR in Newark. These pro- 
grams will be interpreted by Francis C. Healy, 
director of the Midtown Galleries, and Chandler 
Goldthwaite, organist. In these programs, Mr. 
Healy will explain the story behind the greatest 
masterpieces of art, including such well-known 
examples as “The Last Supper” of Leonardo da 
Vina, “The Night Watch” of Rembrandt, 
“The Sistine Madonna” of Raphael, and many 
others. 

The broadcast time of the NBC “An Ap- 
proach to Art” series is each Thursday at two 
forty-five in the afternoon (E.S.T.) over an 
NBC-WEAF network. 


Virginia Art Museum 


THE first exhibit of final plans for the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts for which John Barton 
Payne recently donated one hufdred thousand 
dollars was held at the Richmond Academy of 
Art on April seventeenth. 

Ever since Mr. Payne offered the state this 
sum, Governor John Garland Pollard has been 
untiring in his efforts to raise the additional 
money necessary to assure the state its art 
center. The Governor stated recently that he 
would organize a founders’ committee to raise 
the hundred thousand additional for the central 
unit of the building. Ultimate plans for the 
Museum propose an investment of a quarter of a 
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million in the project. As now designed by 
Peebles and Ferguson, Norfolk, Virginia, archi- 
tects, the building is to be in the Colonial style, 
and will include a garden court surrounded by a 
colonnade, over thirty galleries, an auditorium, 
offices, storerooms, and so on. 

No definite site in Richmond has yet been 
determined upon, but a piece of land in the 
West End of the city, adjacent to the Battle 
Abbey (which now houses the fine collection of 
paintings given the state by Mr. Payne) has 
been strongly recommended by many interested 
citizens. This lot is now the site of the Con- 
federate Soldiers’ Home, but if-the old gentle- 
men are given another appropriate habitation, 
the erection of the Museum at this location will 
devote a tract of some thirty-five acres to the 
art center. 

Governor Pollard now proposes a plan which 
will make it possible for citizens to contribute 
whole rooms as memorials either to themselves 
or to others. The Governor recently expressed 
the opinion that the hundred thousand dollars 
needed to match Mr. Payne’s donation. would 
soon be forthcoming and that the central unit 
might be started within the year. - With the 
Payne Collection and that of the Richmond 
Academy of Arts as a nucleus, the outlook for 
a great art gallery grows brighter each day. 

G. WATSON JAMES, JR. 


Japanese Paintings Given 
Roerich Museum 


THREE Japanese artists, in response to sugges- 
tions from the Department of Education of 
the Imperial Japanese Government, gave three 


After: 
Improved Conditions 


Both Models Made by 

Frank L. Albright and 

Exhibited at the Philadel- 

phia Flower Show. See 
Below 


paintings to the Roerich Museum as a token 
of that nation’s gratitude to the Museum in 
sponsoring so successfully the recent exhibition 
of Contemporary Japanese Paintings. The ar- 
tists, Gyokudo Kawai, Shunkyo Yamamoto, 
and Sui-un Komuro, have given respectively 
these paintings from their hands: “Summer 
Shower,” “Mountain Climbing,” “Education 
of the Young.” 

The Honorable Kensuke Horinouchi, Consul 
General of Japan, writing of the gift to the 
President of the Museum, Louis L. Horch, said 
in part: “I am very much gratified that this 
offer has been made and I hope that these 
paintings will long remain... not only in 
memory of the Japanese Exhibition you have so 
successfully conducted, but also as an inspira- 
tion to the peoples on both sides of the Pacific 
to exchange their achievements in culture and 
att; 


Before: Ordinary 
Roadside Conditions 
Unimproved and Too Rep- 


resentative of General Con- 
ditions 


Roadside Improvement, Philadelpia 


AT THE Philadelphia Flower Show, which closed 
the first of April, was an Exposition by the 
Council for the Preservation of Natural Beauty 


in Pennsylvania. An interesting feature of the 
exhibit were the models showing “before and 
after” treatment of a typical roadside property. 
The models were made by Frank L. Albright, 
Jr., an architectural draftsman, under the 
direction of the chairman of the Billboards and 
Roadside Committee of the Weeders Garden 
Club of Philadelphia. Few more graphic methods 
of urging correction of unsightly conditions have 
been devised. The pictures tell the story plainly. 


Successful Barter—San Francisco 


ACCORDING to California Arts and Architecture, 
“Amazing success has attended an art barter 
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Sue May Gill: Mary Sue at Sixteen 
Winner of Pennsylvania Fellowship Award 


instituted recently in San Francisco by the Cour- 
voisier Galleries. Butchers, tailors, and pro- 
fessional people have come forward in surprising 
numbers to offer their commodities and services 
in exchange for the works of the city’s painters 
and sculptors. 

“The San Francisco experiment, following 
closely upon similar movements in other parts 
of the country, lends color to the assertion of 
the ‘new deal’ economists that money, while 
an undeniable convenience, is not a necessity 
for the transaction of business, in its simpler 
forms at least. . ei 


Twentieth Annual—Wisconsin 


THE Twentieth Annual Exhibition of Wisconsin 
Painters and Sculptors was on view at the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute through the month of 
April. The prizes were awarded as follows: 
the Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors Prize for 
water color (twenty-five dollars) was awarded to 
Gordon Borchardt for his “Docks at Becher 
Street” (see illustration); the Wisconsin Painters 
and Sculptors Prize for painting (fifty dollars) 
was awarded to Charles W. Thwaites for his 
“Portrait”; the Milwaukee Art Institute Medal 
and One Hundred Dollars for Painting was won 
by Robert Schellin’s “Minerva”; the Milwaukee 
Art Institute Medal and Fifty Dollars for Sculp- 
ture went to “David Jung” by Forrest Stark; a 
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water color purchase prize of fifty dollars, 
donated by a friend, was won by Edward S. 
Franz’s “Still Life.” 

The jury was composed of Stefan Hirsch of 
New York and Wilbur D. Peat, Director of the 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 


Pennsylvania Academy Award 


THE Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts recently announced the award 
of a hundred dollar prize for the best work in 
painting or sculpture in the One Hundred and 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition to Sue May 
Gill for her “Mary Sue at Sixteen.” The 
award was open to any member of the Fellow- 
ship who had been a regularly registered student 
in the Academy schools within the last ten 
years. The prize was awarded by a vote of the 
Active Members of the Fellowship visiting the 
exhibition. 


Saint Eloi Shoeing the Leg of a Horse 


Acquired by the Minneapolis Institute 
See Direétly Below 


Museum Accessions 


THE Minneapolis Institute of Arts announces 
the recent acquisition of a German stone carving 
dating from about 1500. The subject, “Saint 
Eloi Shoeing the Leg of a Horse,” is representa- 
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tive of the realism of late Gothic carving in 
Germany, and yet unusual inasmuch as most 
carving of the kind in that period was done in 
wood. i 

According to the Institute Bulletin the statue 
represents “one of the more amusing miracles of 
the Middle Ages.” Eloi, patron saint of gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, and armorers, shod the 
leg of a horse and at the same time flouted the 
devil. “The story goes that a horse possessed of 
the devil was brought to Saint Eloi to be shod, 
and that in order to do the job thoroughly, Eloi 
cut off its leg and quietly put on the shoe. This 
being done he made the sign of the cross and 
replaced the leg, to the amazement of all the 
onlookers. Apparently the Saint was justified in 
his action, for this was not his first encounter 
with the devil, who was constantly tempting 
him, and whose nose he frequently seized with 
his hot tongs . . .” 


* * * 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, announces 
the purchase of a painting by Paul Cézanne, 
“L’Estaque,” the first painting by this master 
to be added to the Museum’s permanent col- 
lection. It belonged formerly to Charles Pac- 
quement of Paris, and was sold from his col- 
lection only a few months ago and offered to 
the Museum. The painting is mentioned in an 
article in The Arts (1928) on the. Pacquement 
Collection by Jacques Mauny: “The Master of 
Aix is represented in Monsieur Pacquement’s 
collection by a wonderful bluish Estaque, and a 
sumptuous group of flowers.” (See illustration 
on Page 256.) 


eae ee 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has recently 
enriched its collection of mediaeval objects by 
the addition of a Viennese reliquary of the four- 
teenth century. From various elements—the 
engraved designs, the choice of subject matter 
in the repoussé decoration, and other details— 
the reliquary, or chasse, may be attributed to an 
Austrian atelier active between 1300 and 1350. 

The chasse itself consists of plaques of copper- 
gilt fastened upon a wooden kernel, which was 
hollowed out to leave a place for the reliquary. 
The plaques are decorated with engraved designs 
and with many unpolished, uncut jewels. Upon 
the face, in low relief, appears a representation 
of the Madonna and Child. The group is 
placed within a roundel and is profiled against 
brilliant blue translucent glass. On the slant- 
ing roof of the chasse is a repoussé medallion repre- 
senting the pelican pecking her breast to feed 
the young birds with her blood. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
recently acquired a Parthian Relief from the 
Palace of Hatra, second to third century, B.C, 
Exhibited with this relief recently were the 
objects of the Sasanian period (A.D. 226-637), 
which came to the Museum as its share of the 
finds of the Ctesiphon Expedition, in which it 
participated with the German State Museums 
in the winter of 1931-1932. (See illustration 
on Page 260.) 

Another recent acquisition at the Metropolitan 
is a Burgundian “Virgin and Child,” dating 
from about the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century. This monumental limestone group 
shows the realism characteristic of the Bur- 
gundian, school, tempered by an amtiability and 
a generality which in this period marked a reac- 
tion from the earlier extremes of realism. Much 
of the original coloring of the group is preserved. 
(See illustration on Page 258.) 

“Delaware Water Gap,” by George Inness, 
was recently added to the collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum. The painting is twice 
signed and dated 1861. It shows Inness’s art 


at the moment of transition from the pictur- 
esqueness of the Hudson River School to the 
more impressive breadth and emotional fervor 
which mark his individual style at its best. 


Milwaukee Journal Photo 
Gordon Borchardt: Docks at Becher Street 


Winner of Water Color Prize 
Twentieth Wisconsin Annual 
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Another accession of the Metropolitan is a 
marble statuette of an Amazon of the so-called 
Mattei type. This statuette is particularly inter- 
esting because, unlike other examples, it has the 
head perfectly preserved. The figure originally 
grasped a long pole or spear with both hands, 
the right hand high above the head. It may 
almost certainly be considered a copy of the 
Amazon by Phidias so well known from literary 
evidence. 

x * Ox 

The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 
announces the acquisition of a very important 
fifteenth-century Spanish painting from French 
and Company of New York. It is one of eight 
large panels from a retable; four are in the 
possession of John N. Willys, two are in the 
collection of Dr. P. P. Salterwhite, and one 
still belongs to French. They form one of the 
most important productions of the whole 
Hispano-Flemish movement in Spain and as 
such are discussed at length in the latest volume 
of Dr. Post’s History of Spanish Painting. (See 
illustration on Page 261.) 


Twenty-fourth Federation Convention 
—Chicago 

THE general subject of the Annual Convention 
of The American Federation of Arts is to be 
“The Federation and its Chapters in a National 
Art Program.” Various vital aspects of this 
topic will be discussed during the three days of 
the meeting. On the first day, Thursday, June 
eighth, after the registration and reports of the 
year’s work in the morning, and a Juncheon with 
informal reports probably at the Art Institute, 
Dr. Robert B. Harshe, Director, will talk on 
“Art at the Century of Progress Exposition.” 
The meeting will adjourn to visit the art section 
of the Exposition, the most important exhibi- 
tion ever held in America. Members and dele- 
gates will be admitted without charge to the 
exhibition at the Institute. That evening there 
will be an informal dinner at the Palmer House; 
the “Future of the Arts in Ametica” will be the 
subject of discussion. 

On Friday, June ninth, the morning session 
will be devoted to the subject, “Art in Common 
Things.” The afternoon will be left free for a 
visit to the Exposition grounds until five, when 
tea will be served delegates and members at the 
‘Indiana Building, where Thomas Benton’s new 
murals are installed. That evening there will 
be an informal dinner at the Palmer House, ad- 
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dresses and discussion on the subject, “The 
Arts in the New America.” 

The morning session on Saturday, June tenth, 
will be given over to consideration of “The New 
Emphasis on the Arts in Education.” The after- 
noon session will consider “The Federation and 
its New Program.” Then will come the closing 
business session, election of directors, passing of 
resolutions and adjournment of the Convention. 

Registration on the first day will start at nine 
in the morning. On each day the morning ses- 
sion will start at ten; luncheon with the usual 
informal reports will be at half past twelve, the 
afternoon session at two, dinner at seven. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the Palmer 
House, Monroe and State Streets. Special rates 
of three dollars and a half for single rooms, and 
six dollars for double rooms, all with bath, have 
been arranged. Reservations should be made 
early, mentioning the Federation in order to se- 
cure rooms at minimum rates. All except the 
evening sessions will be held in the Goodman 
Theatre of the Art Institute of Chicago. It has 
been requested that members and delegates use 
the entrance at Monroe Street and South Park- 
way. 


Fifteen Books—Limited Editions Club 
Exhibit 

THE first exhibition to be held in the gallery of 
the Limited Editions Club, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, was that of the fifteen books men- 
tioned in “Recent American Book Printing” by 
Carl Purington Rollins, published in the Janu- 
ary, 1933, issue of this magazine. 

It is significant that the fifteen volumes dis- 
cussed in our pages should have been selected for 
the opening of the galleries of this organization 
which has been so instrumental in spreading 


higher standards in book design and printing. 


Invitation to Toledo 


BLAKE-More Gopwin, Director of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, has invited any members or 
delegates to the Federation Convention to stop 
off at Toledo, going or coming, to inspect the new 
wing of the Museum. He writes: “Our Museum 
is open free every day, and we would see that 
those attending the Federation Convention and 
stopping here receive special attention if they 
will make themselves known to us.” 

The Toledo Museum of Art is located at 
Monroe Street and Scottswood Avenue. 


NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


Courtesy of the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
Thomas Eakins: Miss Amelie Van Buren 
See Review of “Thomas Eakins, His Life and Work” on Next Page 
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New Books on Art 


Thomas Eakins, His Life and Work 


By Lloyd Goodrich. Published for the Whitney Museum 
of American Art by Studio Publications, Inc. Price, 
$10.00. 


This sumptuous volume does credit to all con™ 
cerned. The time was ripe for a biography of 
Eakins which should be commensurate with the 
growing stature he now assumes in the perspec- 
tive of time. He was perhaps the last of the 
great painters of his generation to take his place 
in the history of American painting, and while 
there has been of late abundant evidence in 
periodical publication that his reputation was 
growing by leaps and bounds, we now have for 
the first time the full story of the man and his 
life, together with something like a full critical 
estimate of his work. Mr. Goodrich has done 
just the kind of thing which the occasion called 
for and we are all in his debt. 

Thomas Eakins shares with Winslow Homer 
in his own generation the right to the title of a 
superlatively American painter. This is a critical 
judgment, not an eagle scream. Eakins can be 
understood only in the light of his own day and 
place. In spite of the years of thorough study in 
Europe he never seemed to lose the flavor of his 
native Philadelphia—a Philadelphia which ob- 
stinately refused to recognize him at his true 
worth—and no painter of his time or any other 
time has been more faithful to the trust of the 
native bent which was his particular endowment. 

Trained in the old Pennsylvania Academy 
school in the days before it was recognized as an 
important training ground for painters as it later 
came to be, thanks largely to the forceful leader- 
ship of Eakins himself, he laid the foundation 
for a craftsmanship which increasingly demands 
respect. His private studies in anatomy went 
far beyond the range usually attained by art 
students of those days, and when he arrived in 
Parts in 1886, as a member of the vanguard of 
that long train of American students that was to 
follow, he had already become an accomplished 
draftsman with an exceptional grounding in the 
scientific side of his future work. Paris in 1866 
was incubating Impressionism, but Eakins was 
wholly untouched by the new heresy. By train- 
ing and by temperament first and always a realist, 
he should, by rights, have been attracted by 
Courbet. Happily he entered the Beaux Arts 
and the studio of Géréme, to whose teaching and 
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memory he remained true. In these days when it 
is fashionable to cry down all painting which 
smacks of the “literary” quality as mere illustra- 
tion—as if the term were a degradation—Gér6me 
has passed under the eclipse. But if the perfect 
command of a medium, a complete mastery of a 
manner which called for thorough knowledge of 
all the elements in a picture, have any value, 
Géréme was a master. While Eakins failed, 
happily, to follow Géréme’s lead into the Elysian 
fields of historical subject matter, he did follow 
his gospel of thoroughness of craftsmanship, and 
to that gospel he was faithful to the end. 

The story of the professional life of Eakins 
is the old story of long struggle and comparative 
obscurity through many years. A stimulating 
and creative teacher, he practically earned his 
way in that field during the years of small return 
from the work on his own easel. His generosity 
and geniality were conspicuous, but the temper 
of Job would have been tried by the stupidity 
and even the malignity of the official public with 
which he had to deal. The record of his differ- 
ences with the Pennsylvania Academy ts a record 
of fine dignity and poise on his part and of petti- 
ness on the side of the heads of its governing 
board. That there could have been a time when 
the two famous Clinics were received with any- 
thing less than acclaim seems today incredible. 
Yet the story bears the unmistakable marks of 
truth. 

The facts and the critical values are well rela- 
ted in Mr. Goodrich’s study. Future historians 
will find all that they require in the admirable 
catalogue of the 515 works here listed, and the 
bibliography is well done. So far as a book can 
record the essential facts of the life and work of 
an artist, this book has done just that and it will 
doubtless stand for years to come. Mr. Good- 
tich has not rhapsodized about his subject: one 
can hardly do that about Eakins, the undeviating 
realist. The simple truth suffices. But without 
thapsodizing Mr. Goodrich has felt, and makes 
his reader feel, a profound admiration for Eakins 
the man as well as Eakins the painter. The 
painter can speak for himself. Today the 
splendidly solid portrait of Miss Amelia Van 
Buren hangs beside the great Renoir of the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, and there is nothing 
to apologize for in the Eakins canvas as it ac- 
cepts the challenge of the best in modern 
painting. 

WILL HurtTcHINS 


New Books on Art 


Creative Expression 


Edited for the Progressive Education Association by 
Gertrude Hartman and Ann Shumaker. The John 
Day Company, Publishers. Price, $5.00. ~ 


In this relatively encyclopaedic volume the 
editors have brought together under one cover 
special numbers of Progressive Education which 
have at various times since 1926 been devoted to 
creative expression through art, literature, music, 
and dramatics. This effort to present a general 
survey of the “urge-to-do,” as manifested in the 
work of many different students in many differ- 
ent fields, is highly successful in view of the mass 
and diversity of material deserving consideration. 

Three-score contributors present their reflec- 
tions upon the urge to create in its relation to 
the learning process—reflections and observa- 
tions based upon experience with children of all 
ages. The approach to the subject is, naturally, 
varied. There is the widest possible range of 
content within these pages—from broad generali- 
ties of a philosophic nature to such specific mat- 
ters as the technique of block-printing, paper- 
making, and the decorating of bare, school walls. 
No especial emphasis is given to any one of the 
book’s four sections, that is, to any one branch of 
creative activity; though slightly more space is 
devoted to literature, in order to include most 
interesting and revealing examples of student 
work. The age range is wide, including kinder- 
garten and, to some extent, college. 

Of course, there are many fine words about the 
untrammeled and unsuppressed creative spirit; 
but, in general, these directors and guides of 
creativeness are not blind devotees of the Cult 
of the Child. Without sentimentalizing too 
much the naive and the primitive in the old 
Clive Bell artist-as-child manner, they are 
honestly and straightforwardly dealing with the 
child as artist. 

Their keynote is that creativeness and the 
spirit of play go hand in hand. Play is a quest 
for experience; moreover, play is conscious or un- 
conscious self-expression in relation to that ex- 
perience. “The child’s own experience, in which 
he absorbs his information, completely condi- 
tions the kind and quality of his expression.” 
The “information,” in a broad sense of the word, 
which serves as the necessary starting point for 
creation is the same sort of thing, essentially, in 
dramatics and in the graphic arts: it must be 
gathered in personal experience. _ 

Having been written from many points of 
view, but with its approach to creative expres- 
sion unified by the basic principles of progressive 
education, this symposium should have a wide 
appeal—to all sorts of teachers, all sorts of par- 
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ents, and many sorts of artists. It is delightfully 

illustrated with color plates and halftones. Very 

adequate reading lists supplement each section. 
RALPH JESTER 


The Arts in American Life 


By Frederick P. Keppel and R. L. Duffus. Recent 
Social Trends Monographs. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Publishers.. Price, $2.50. 


In commenting in general on the report of 
President Hoover's Research Committee on 
Soctal Trends, The Nation remarked, “A revolu- 
tionary document . . . the report lays the cor- 
nerstone of understanding on which alone a new 
order can be erected, It happens, incidentally, to 
be an intensely readable, at times a thrilling 
story, with its glimpses of a better society arising 
from the old on a soil in America perhaps ‘not 

. . unfavorable for cultivation.’” This state- 
ment applies with particular force to this study 
of the arts, a study that provides the basis of 
fact necessary to a realistic approach, covering 
historical background, economic setting, art edu- 
cation in and out of the schools, architecture, 
painting and sculpture, advertising and com- 
mercial design, art in daily life, music and 
dancing, theatre and cinema, and the Govern- 
ment’s relation to art. 

Art is here important, not for itself, but as a 
social phenomenon; and the survey is necessarily 
a quantitative rather than a qualitative one. It is 
impossible, however, to present facts so coldly 
that some conclusions do not appear obvious, 
and the authors have given us the benefit of their 
ideas and have likewise quoted those of many 
other students of the subject. The result is im- 
portant to an understanding, not only of the 
place of art in the lives of Americans, but of our 
social consciousness and our collective philoso- 
phy. “We can see what our generation is doing 
and what it thinks it is doing.” It is extremely 
difficult to emulate the authors in their heroic 
effort to regard their findings without bias and to 
avoid reading into them more than they actually 
imply. As they say in concluston:— 

“It is impossible to view the subject of the 
arts with entire detachment, no matter how 
much one wishes to do so. An interest in art pre- 
supposes a desire for tts advancement; and that 
desire is likely to lead either to bitterness and 
pessimism, or to over-enthusiasm, according as 
one regards what America has not done in the 
arts, or pays most attention to what it has done. 
America has had critics—sincere, no doubt, in 
both cases—who have asserted that no civilized 
person could cheerfully endure existence in the 
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United States, and others who have declared 
their faith in an approaching American renais- 
sance. Each of these contentions perhaps reveals 
an emotional bias. In the present discussion an 
attempt has been made to avoid the first extreme, 
of undue pessimism, and the second, that of un- 
due optimism. . . . 

“The measurable data presented have been of 
two kinds: the general and the illustrative. We 
know, for example, that there has been an in- 
crease in the number of persons visiting art ex- 
hibitions and art museums over a ten-year period; 
that more high school and college students, both 
actually and relatively, are studying music; that 
more students are enrolled in art schools and art 
courses than was formerly the case; that the 
number of persons who call themselves artists 
has increased; that the number of little theatres 
and the total attendance at such theatres have 
grown; and that advertisers and manufacturers 
now employ trained artist-designers in larger 
numbers than they used to. These data reflect 
a positive growing interest in the arts, though 
they tell us nothing as to the motive for that 
interest or the discrimination shown by those 
who profess it. 

“Tilustrative data should be treated with even 
more cautton. . . . Aesthetic surveys tend to 
strike the high spots, not the low spots. Isolated 
but brilliantly successful experiments in arous- 
ing aesthetic interest in a number of communi- 
ties and enterprises might be accompanied by a 
general recession in such interest, or by its diver- 
sion to lower levels. We do think, however, that 
the number of such instances which could not 
have been found ten or fifteen years ago, and 
the fact that they are to be found in practically 
all the arts, has a certain presumptive signifi- 
cance. 

“There is an aesthetic unrest, just as there 
is an economic and social unrest. There are un- 
mistakable signs of a revolt against the cultural 
poverty which has marked American life. This 
is normal and to be expected. We know of no 
civilized people who have not at one stage or 
another turned toward the arts for self-expres- 
SiOte sce 

“It appears, from the inquiries, that while 
conscious appreciation of the fine arts is becom- 
ing more general, a much more widespread move- 
ment is to be traced in our changing standards 
for the appearance of the objects which should 
surround us in our daily lives, both as to color 
and design. That these changes are largely un- 
conscious, and that they are seldom recognized 
as touching the field of the arts, does not detract 
from their significance. They are important in 
our present society, and they may be laying a 
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foundation for more widespread art appreciation 

in the future.” 
One cannot overemphasize the importance of 

this book to any American who wishes to under- 


stand the era in which he lives. PGW. 


Mary Casatt by Forbes Watson 
Glenn O. Coleman by C. Adolph Glassgold 
Ernest Lawson by Guy Pine du Bois 


Allen Tucker by Forbes Watson 


American Artists Series. Published for the Whitney 
Museum of American Art by Studio Publications, 
Inc. Price, each, $2.00. 


The “American Artists Series,” of which these 
four monographs are the most recently issued, 
continue to fill a definite need. However much 
one might wish that they sold for a more “popu- 
lar” price, one realizes that their quality both in 
content and form would necessarily suffer. But 
as they are they give intelligent and unmannered 
criticism of our painters (all living but Coleman) 
in such a way as to consolidate the appreciative 
public rather than to enlarge it numerically, In- 
deed the crying need nowadays is not to have 
people realize that there are good American 
painters but to have them understand what the 
painters are about. We have heard increasingly 
of the superiority of American art. It remains 
for us to begin actively to determine, with the 
help of such books as these, how our art is 
superior—and when. 

In his monograph on Allen Tucker, Forbes 
Watson has given a fine critique of criticism, 
stating his approach to this most delicate of arts. 
It 1s revealing to know the working basis and 
then to see it work. He fully realizes the diffi- 
culties: “As pure art, criticism suffers from the 
same human shortcomings that all other arts 
suffer from. Everything depends upon the 
original capacity of the particular painter, sculp- 
tor, critic, or other creative artist, and upon 
what life and he, together, have done to his 
original capacity.” Forbes Watson has known 
Allen Tucker and Mary Casatt both as human 
beings and as artists, if the distinction may be 
safely made. It is with an effect of richness that 
he telis of them; nothing irrelevant, no merely 
picturesque anecdotes, are allowed to assume 
false significance. 

Guy Péne du Bois, in his critique of Ernest 
Lawson necessarily had to approach the old 
question of the artist and his relationship to na- 
ture. Lawson, the civilized man, used to cities 


New Books on Art 


but not satisfied by them, is fond of the aspects 
of nature where man has left meaningful but in- 
formal traces. And yet in such a~ painting as 
“Vanishing Mist” at the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, he has done much more than that. 
Lawson himself says of this picture: “I don’t 
know how that happened.” In this case one can 
say little as to how, only recognizing that this 
was one time when it did happen. 

The criticism of Glenn O. Coleman finished 
just before his untimely death by C. Adolph 
Glassgold serves as a more living memorial to 
the artist than if it had been one of those hastily 
ptepared, barely posthumous summaries. Mr. 
Glassgold writes in a note at the end of his 
article: “To establish now the eventual or final 
significance of Coleman’s art is to indulge one- 
self the pleasure of denying the power of 
change.” One thing seems clear, however: what 
Mr. Glassgold has written of Coleman’s domi- 
nant goddess, New York City, convincingly re- 
veals her relationship to the artist’s life and work. 
Here ts much valuable source material for future 
critics. Perhaps the same thing is largely true of 
the whole series. But more important for us is 
the tracing of Coleman’s artistic growth from 
the early drawings and paintings of 1910 to the 
canvases of 1927 and after. The development 
of an artist and the furious change of the tempo 
of the city are shown together and their relation- 
ship made evident. E Ac Wok. 


The Arts and Crafts, In Philadelphia, 
Maryland, and South Carolina, 
1786-1800 


Series Two. Colleéted by Alfred Coxe Priam. The 
Walpole Society, Publishers. Printed by the Way- 
side Press. Price, $5.00. 


The history and criticism of art cannot depend 
solely upon a.study of works. Much additional 
material is carefully selected and analyzed before 
a reasonable and authentic judgment may be 
passed. Such material shows frequently the in- 
tent of the artist, his expressed philosophy and 
reasons for his actions, his status in society, his 
technical limitations, his opportunities for edu- 
cation and recognition; it illuminates the back- 
ground and prepares us for a more fruitful appre- 
ciation of art. This volume of clippings from 
colonial newspapers in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Charleston, provides important source ma- 
terial of this character. 

The period covered saw a major acceleration 
in the arts and crafts in America, not only from 
improved domestic conditions but because of the 
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waning prosperity of the West Indies and the 
European political and social revolutions. “At 
a crisis so interesting as the present, when 
Europe convulsed with intestine commotions, 
can no longer attend to the blandishments of 
taste, when the arts invited to the United States, 
by the numerous allurements of freedom, peace 
and a good government, an attempt to cherish 
them in the new world, cannot but merit a 
general approbation; for this purpose has the 
manufactury been established. . . .” (Adver- 
tisement of a print shop in 1796.) The rising 
spirit of nationalism and self-sufficiency was as 
evident in the arts as in commetce: indeed, at 
this time there was still a close rapport between 
the arts and industry. Not only does the “Amer- 
ican-made” slogan reappear at frequent inter- 
vals, but the exaggerated advertising claims of 
artists, their competitive prices and money- 
back-if-not-satisfied grimaces toward their pa- 
trons (“no likeness, no pay’’), their grisly realism 
and tabloid topicality are ample indication of 
the overwhelming desire to please. Only an oc- 
casional artist escaped the bread-and-butter 
necessity of teaching drawing and painting to 
young ladies, or working at other trades. 

The material in this volume is grouped into 
several main divisions of the principal arts: 
painting, drawing, engraving, silver work, pew- 
ter, glassware, pottery, cabinet making, and 
so to stone cutting, and stucco work. It is well 
indexed and organized for reference. One is 
tempted to suggest that the value of this work 
would be enhanced were the book annotated; 
but the alert reader will very likely supply his 


own marginalia. 
8 F, A. GUTHEIM 


The Meaning of Modern Sculpture 


By R. H. Wilenski. Frederick A. Stokes and Co., 
Publishers. Price, $3.00. 


It is convenient to remember that Mr. Wil- 
enski wrote a book six years ago, The Modern 
Movement in Art, in which he created catagorical 
pitfalls into which all the roving types of paint- 
ing, and the enemies of types of painting, 
stumbled to be summarily labelled, praised, 
flayed, or dismissed. He succeeded in creating 
a terminology which enabled him to flit ingen- 
iously from the offensive to the offended with the 
professional alacrity of the shrewd evangelist he 
undoubtedly is. In his new work he uses the 
same method, and utilizes the old categories. 
Since there is actually no science, no art, or 
criterion of criticism this is permissible, also 
since, in this instance, order blooms in the ugly 
chaos of modern sculpture. 
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Roughly the book is divided into two parts. 
The first part tries to shatter the fallacies and 
prejudices of the past, which stand in the way of 
modern sculpture. The second part outlines the 
precepts of the modern sculptor’s creed from 
information gathered in the studios of practicing 
English and Continental artists, and from the 
notes of Henri Gaudier. On the assumption that 
the public is intelligent, the mission of evangelist 
Wilenski is to create a taste for certain con- 
temporary sculptors who, because they have re- 
discovered the crystal principle that “essential 
sculpture has the same kind of meaning as the 
sphere, the cube, and the cylinder” are the 
victims of knavery from this dull but amenable 
public. 

The prejudices, three in number, that stand in 
the way of good sculpture, namely essential 
sculpture, are called the Romantic, the Renais- 
sance, and the Greek. Romantic sculpture cul- 
minating in Rodin is concerned with emotive 
fragments, the attention concentrated on one 
part of the work, usually the facial expression. 
The beauty of ugliness is made possible by the 
sculptural perfection of the whole, is sacrificed 
to the ecstatic moment of the part. 

The Renaissance prejudice is fed by charla- 
tans who made possible the reconcocted classics 
found in the courtyards of every Italian gentle- 
man, and by the notion that originals in the 
Greek style were expressions of the Renaissance 
spirit. However, Mr. Wilenski maintains that 
the spirit of the Renaissance was one of scientific 
curiosity with the solution of technical problems 
extending into the artistic media. 

The Greek prejudice is the strongest. This 
crime has been traced to none other than the 
plugging professor, who has absent-mindedly 
forgotten to verify his sources and who has built 
a false structure which he doggedly supports, 
with the aid of government agents and much 
cash. According to Mr. Wilenski, the clay- 
modelers, Calamis, Myron, Pythagoras, Phidias, 
Polyclitus, Scopas, Praxiteles, Lysippus,  re- 
corded in the writings of the ancients, have 
suffered the destruction of all their original 
works. Museums are stocked with only recon- 
coctions 1n stone and restorations which cannot 
possibly be like the works of the sculptors they 
represent, if in fact there were works by these 
ancients. Since Mr. Wilenski states that nothing 
original could have survived the ravages of wars 
and iconoclasts, it seems a large assumption 
that he can look upon the documentary evidence, 
supposedly from the same periods, as authentic 
data. In doing so he founds his arguments for 
the non-existence of original works on the same 
kinds of destructible data as his “unscrupulous” 
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professors. Thus it all degenerates into a wordy 
brawl similar to the discussion of the old ques- 
tion, dear to earnest but impromptu theologians, 
as to who was Lot’s wife. 

The part of the book devoted to modern sculp- 
ture is extremely alive up to the present time. 
The precepts of the sculptor’s creed are sound, 
but it apparently has not occurred to Mr. 
Wilenski to consider the meaning that modern 
sculpture must acquire if it is to be an integrating 
factor in modern life. The sculptor is freed, 
perhaps, of certain prejudices and finds himself 
with nothing but the inorganic stone. The 
modern sculptor needs a motif (every age has 
had one) that will give his work meaning apart 
from the merely personal equation which he has 
solved in stone. The time is ripe for sculpture 
which will digest the fears of machine-culture, 
and which will embody humanitarian and social 
ideals without stooping to propaganda. 

The book contains an index, and numerous il- 
lustrations of the work of Epstein, Zadkine, and 
less-known men: Moore, Bedford, Skeaping. 
Aside from the fact that one is aware of Mr. 
Wilenski’s concessions to the reader’s intelli- 
gence, and of himself as a self-styled iconoclast, 
the book is highly stimulating. 

HERBERT ROSENGREN 
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Aesthetic Measure, by George D. Birkhoff. Har- 
vard University Press, Publishers. Price, $7.50. 

Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, by Ram Chandra 
Kak. The India Society, London, Publishers. 
Price, 25/. 

Beethoven (Musical Pilgrim Series), by Frank 
Howes. Oxford University Press, Publishers. 
Price, $.50. 

Decorative Art 1933 (The Studio Year Book) 
Edited by C.°G. Holme. Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., Publishers. Price, wrappers, $2.50, 
cloth, $3.50. 

Tapestry, The Mirror of Civilization, by Phyllis 
Ackerman. Oxford University Press, Inc., 
Publishers. Price, $4.75. 
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GET FULL DETAILS OF 


THIS SUMMER 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


that also includes the 


BLACK SEA 
RUSSIA 
BULGARIA 
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AT NO EXTRA COST! 


*590~ 


Including all shore trips 


What a vacation|—63 days, 66 


world-famous cities and scenes. 


Sails from New York July 1st— 
S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON— 
all large outside staterooms.... 
all first class. Personal direction 
of James Boring. 


What economy!—$590 up in- 
cludes all expenses (except 
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Free (optional) courses in his- 
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terranean countries. 


ORIENT CRUISE—sails from Los Ange- 
les July 9th—Hawaii, Japan, China— 
$525. 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE—Sails from New 
York July 5th—limited to 25 members 
—$575. 


Get the full story quickly from your 
local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Plaza 3-0515 
333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 


bitions of The American 
Federation of Arts 


Andover, Mass. (Addison Gallery of American 
Art). Survey of Painting, May 6-30 

Appleton, Wis. (Lawrence College). Piétures for 
College Student Rooms, May 

Blairstown, N. J. (Blair Academy). Inexpensive 
Reproduétions for Wall Decoration, April 22- 
May 7 

Buffalo, N. Y. (Museum of Science). Art in Re- 
lation to Sports: Prints, May 

Chicago, Ill. (Armour Institute of Technology). 
Persian Islamic Architefture, May 1-21 

Columbus, Ohio (Western Arts Convention). 
National Scholastic Exhibition of High School Art, 
May 1-15 

Davenport, Iowa (Municipal Art Gallery). Group 
of Oil Paintings from the Winter Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, 1932, May 

Delaware, Ohio (Ohio Wesleyan University). 
Paintings from the Thirteenth Biennial Exhibition 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, May 3-June 5 

Edinboro, Pa. (State Teachers College). Repro- 
dutions—Netherlandish, German and French Paint- 
ing of the XV and XVI Centuries, May 

Elmira, New York (Arnot Art Gallery). Royal 
Society of British Artists, May 6-30 

Elmira, New York (Arnot Art Gallery). East 
Indian Water Colors, May 6-30 

Elmira, New York (Arnot Art Gallery). Educa- 
tional Water Color Exhibition, May 6-30 

Fredonia, New York (State Normal School). Na- 
tional Scholastic Exhibition of High School Art, 
May 1-15 

Fredonia, New York (State Normal School). 
New York Art School Exhibit, May 15-30 

Manchester, New Hampshire (Currier Gallery of 
Art). African Bushman Paintings. May 

New London, Conn. (Lyman Allyn Museum). 
Illuminated Manuscripts, April 30-May 15 

Storrs, Conn. (Woman's Club). Art in Relation 
to Sports: Oil Paintings, May 7-14 

Williamstown, Mass. (Williams College). Ar- 
thur B. Davies Memorial Exhibit, May 1-22 


Foreign Travel and Study 


In the picturesque province of Dalecarlia in 
Sweden, the Saterglantan Handicraft School has 
been for many years a splendid influence for the 
perpetuation of the local arts of weaving and 
woodworking. Arrangements are being made for 
a group of American arts and crafts teachers to 
attend a brief Summer course at this school, in 
conjunction with a tour of the Scandinavian 
countries sponsored by the Swedish State Rail- 
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A uusBanp bids his wife good-bye as he leaves in 
the morning. “T’ll call you up,” he says reassur- 
ingly. A guest leaves after a pleasant week-end. 
“Tl call you up,” she tells her hostess. An executive 
sits at his desk handling varied business matters, 
large and small. “T’ll call you up,” he says. 

“Tl call you up” is a phrase that has become 
part of our language and part of our modern 
security. It is a phrase of confidence and a phrase 
of friendship. Implied in it is a nearness to 
everything and everybody. 

The familiar gesture of lifting the telephone 
receiver holds boundless possibilities. It may avert 
a danger, end an anxiety, insure an order. Or it 
may be for some trivial pleasant purpose—a jest 
to be shared, a greeting to be spoken. 

Over the telephone speed the thoughts that 
change destiny, bring new hope to the wondering 
and greater achievement to the ambitious. Think 
what this world would be like if you could not 
telephone so easily to so many people. No one is 
far away when you can say—‘‘I’ll call you up.” 
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ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
1336-38 N.W. First Street, Oklahoma City 
‘WORLD'S LARGEST PICTURE HOUSE” 


Send $1.00 for 112-page catalog of — 
Creative Modern Art with large illustrations 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 
DECORATORS 
Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 


210 East 57th Street, New York City 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


A no-profit organization oper- 
ated solely in the interests of 
the living AMERICAN artists 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
Mediaeval—Renaissance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 


Geneva (Switzerland) 


MACBETH GALLERY 


American Paintings 
Etchings 


15 and 19 East 57th Street, New York Cit 
5 9 Yy 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM COLORPRINTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 
Handbook of the American Wing, 5th edition 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, ING; | 
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Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


LANTERN SLIDES & PHOTOGRAPHS 


NATIONAL STUDIOS, INC. 
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Lantern Slides and Photographs of famous Mu- 
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in Sandwich Glass like that in twelfth century 
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SILVERSMITHS CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


The Handwrought Silver of 
ARTHUR J. STONE 


is shown at 
The Little Gallery, New York 
18 East 57th Street 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston 
9 Park Street 
The Arts and Crafts Guild, Inc., Philadelphia 
1716 Rittenhouse Street 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 
Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 


424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 
Established 1872 


Manufacturers of Protectoid. The ideal cov- 
ering for Drawings, Etchings, Paintings, etc. 


10 East 40 Street New York City 


WEBER DUNHAM & REID, INC. 
FINE ARTIST COLORS 


Artist and Drawing Materials at All Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Representative Dealers Special Vaults for Objects of Great Value 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing artist colormen since 1854 


216-218 East 47th St., New York City 


INSURANCE 


MACOMBER & COMPANY, INC. 


Underwrilers 


All Risks Fine Arts Insurance 
Policy covers your works of art 
in Transit and on Exhibition. 


go John Street .*. New York City 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
31 E. 17th Street, New York 


Oil and Water Colors, Brushes, Canvas, 
Drawing Blocks, Books on Arts and Crafts 


EVERYTHING FOR ARTIST, STUDENT AND SCHOOL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


For advertising in The American Magazine of Art Buyers’ Guide 
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CHARLES Z. OFFIN 
New York City 
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WOODBURY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
THE ART OF SEEING 


Cuar.es H. Woopsury 
EvizaBetTH WarD PERKINS 


June 26 to July 8, Boston, Mass. July 11 
to July 27, Ogunquit, Maine. The New 
Drawing. Motion Pictures. Painting in 
oil and watercolor. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CLASS 
August I to 12, Ogunquit 
Address; SECRETARY, 215 NEwBuRY STREET 


Bosron, MassacHUsETTS 
Special Rates for Teachers 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL (Open All Year) 
CuESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER County, Pa. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Illustration, Sculpture. Modern equipment. 
Sports. European Scholarships. Register now 
for summer classes. Write for particulars to 
D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AND STUDy—Continued 


ways and which will be under the direct supervi- 
sion of Signe E. Hagelthorn, recently Associate 
Professor of Education at New York University. 

Miss Hagelthorn will give a series of lectures 
in connection with the Summer sessions to aid 
in the orientation of the students, interpret the 
cultures of the three Scandinavian countries, and 
discuss the adaptation of their educational 
features to American conditions. 

The group attending the course at the Sater- 
glantan Handicraft School will be under the 
leadership of Josef Sandberg, Director in charge 
of the Training School for Teachers of Mechanic 
Arts, Boston, Mass. 


An interesting feature of the James Boring 
Mediterranean Cruise (July 1st-September 2nd) 
will be a university Summer school for teachers 
and students. Dr. James E. Lough, formerly 
Dean and Summer School Director of New York 
University, will be in charge of this phase of the 
cruise and will be accompanied by a staff of 
prominent professors. Lectures in Architecture 
and Design will be given by R. T. Bittinger, of 
the School of Architecture, University of Michi- 
gan. Mrs. A. O. Hansen, of the art faculty of 
the College of the City of New York, will give a 
course in art appreciation. These courses are 
accepted for university credit and for professional 

“alertness.” 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BootHBAY HARBOR Coast oF MAINE 
Landscape and Marine Painting — Normal and 
Commercial Art—Pottery—Jewelry—Crafts. 
Under LONGYEAR KNIFFEN THOMPSON 
SHORT HANNON ALLEN HALPIN 
July 3 to August 11, 1933 
Catalog regeraine) seas He ee credits. 
Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director __ 
222 West 59th Street New York City 


The BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

George Elmer Browne, N.A., Instructor 
July 3 to September 2, 1933 
LANDSCAPE - - MARINE - - FIGURE 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION - PORTRAIT 
TECHNIQUE OF OIL AND WATER COLOR 
Write for Circular A 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oldest Fine Arts School in America—DRA WING— 
PAINTING—ILLUSTRATION—SCULPTURE 


Address Curator for Booklet 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
46th Year 
Pictorial Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Adver- 
tising Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, 
Teacher Training, Architecture. Catalogue. 


215 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 
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FOR INFORMATION ON 


European 


ART SCHOOLS 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC FESTIVALS 
UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ART TOURS 


ETC. 


ADDRESS: 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
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40 EAST 49TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Travel and 
Study in 
Peaceful 
SCANDINAVIA 


An Educational Pleasure Tour of 
the Scandinavian countries is of- 


fered this summer under official 


auspices and competent leadership. 


It includes a special course, given 
in English, in weaving and wood 
work at the celebrated Saterglantan 
Handicraft School in picturesque 


Dalecarlia, Sweden. 


This course is accepted by the 
Board of Superintendents in New 


York for one salary increment. 


An unusual opportunity for de- 
lightful travel and professional 


training at very reasonable cost. 


e 
Sailing: 
July 3 or 13, 1933 


Returning: 
Aug. 29 or Sept. 9, 1933 


ALL-COST PRICE: 
$354.00 to $497.00 
@ 
Further particulars and illustrated 
booklets from 
Miss SIGNE E. HAGELTHORN, Organizer 
Swedish State Railways 
Travel Information Bureau 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


TWENTY-FOUR 


ANNUAL 


CONVENTION 


AG 


CHIGAG® 


June 8, 9, 10, 1933 


ee 


A Century of Progress! 


The most important art exhi- 
bition ever gathered in the 
United States on view at the 
Art Institute of Chicago where 
the meetings will be held. 


Vital discussion on topics of 
pressing interest. 


The Palmer House will be 
hotel headquarters. 


For full information see Note 


on page 266. 


ri 
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New OXFORD Books 


TAPESTRY 
y you ‘ The Mirror of Civilization 
By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 
A brilliant and highly readable 
panorama of European history in 
S ou S ay a terms of tapestry. This graphic sur- 
vey traces the tapestry record of the 
changing face and character of man’s 


civilization down the ages. 451 
e pages, 48 striking illustrations, $4.75 


The TECHNICAL METHODS of 
| Pp AL ley F R Hi 0 iJ S F EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE 
By STANLEY CASSON 


An expert and systematic examina- 

= tion of actual methods, tools and 
Chica £0 processes used by Greek sculptors 
in stone and bronze down to the 


middle of the 5th century B.C. 
With 70 plates, and drawings. $7.50 


JHE LOCATION of the A Catalogue of French Art 


: Commemorating the Exhibition held at 
Palmer House is the the Royal Academy of Arts, London, 
most convenient in Chi- January ~ March, 1932. 714" x 10", 


about 300 pages and 250 plates. $15.00 


cago for visitors to the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Federation of 114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Arts Convention. Only 5 


minutes’ walk to the Art 


Institute and just 10 min- CoheHlustrationsin 


utes from the World's Fair th 15 peu blication were 


) 


Grounds. 


engraved by 
If you drive to Chicago Ohe AUIWE OYCE 


our low-priced garage fa- Cngraving Company 
cilities will relieve you of Ce Star Bldg, MashingtonaC | 


parking worries. Merely 


drive up to the Palmer 
House and leave your car Par auaaen 
with the doorman. 


The American Magazine of Art 


Address 
. Walter H. Gregory 
Manager CHARLES Z. OFFIN 
Sekt NOES OH 40 East 49th Street 
MONROE 


New York City 
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VERSATILE . . . New Sketching Set 
for Black or Color Work! 


I 
: 


Here’s a remarkable conven- 
ience for artists of every 
school! The new Koh-I-Noor 
Sketching Set provides, in one 
compact box, an ideal selec- 
tion of drawing mediums for 
black and color sketching. 


Every set contains: 2 Negro 
Sketching Pencils, 2 Black 
Chalk Sketching Pencils, 1 
Sanguine Pencil, 2 Koh-I- 
Noor Drawing Pencils, 6 
Mona Lisa Oil Chalks, 1 Pen- 
holder, Rubber Eraser and 
Pencil Point Protector. Costs 
only $1.50. At Artists Mate- 
rial stores, or order direct. 


OH-I-NOO 
 \\ The Perject Pencil | (\(| 


373 - 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TOMORROW "SSA RSs 


‘Two THOUSAND high schools sent from their classrooms this year their best 
art and literary work to compete for the Scholastic Awards, our annual prizes for 
creative art and writing by high school students. There were eight art school 
scholarships and several thousand dollars at stake, and there was the matter of the 
national honors involved to be considered, too. 


The current issue of Scholastic, the Student-Written Number, reproduces the 
outstanding pieces in the competition. To see this material is to appreciate the 
opportunity high schools have for developing the talents of youth. You have also 
an unrivalled opportunity to enjoy the early work of the next generation’s creative 
artists. 

Write to the address below for copies. Payment of ten cents each may be made 


in coin or postage. This isn’t said to hurry you, but you might as well know that 
there is a limited supply of this issue, and it is usually exhausted in a jiffy. 


> ett ORAS ere 


155 EAST 44 STREET New York, NEw York 


x 
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Annual Exhibitions—1933 
(Jury Exhibition to Which Any Artist May Submit Work) 


CINCINNATI ART MuszuM. 4oth Annual Exhibition of American Arc, June 3 
to July 2, 1933. 
Entry blanks received until May 8th, 
Exhibits received until May 21st. 


Annual Conventions and Conferences—1 933 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RapIO. Columbus, Ohio, May 3-6. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. Fortieth Annual Convention, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 3-6. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTION. Eighth Annual Meeting, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, May 22-24. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, Chicago, 
Illinois, June 8-10. 


-. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Museums. Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, 
+: June 12-14. : 
- CoLtece Arr Association, Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois, June 15-17. 


ASSOCIATION OF ART Museum Directors. Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, 
June. 


To Our Readers 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART is really a codperative 
venture. To a great extent it is published for its readers. In 
order that they may best profit by this conception, their opinions 
about the Magazine, whether favorable or not, must be made 
~ known to the editors. The advisory support will be Spee 
~ yaluable in molding the Magazine, as it grows, into a form whi 
will continually and vitally interest those who read it. In order 
that this growth may continue, the full support of every one 
of us is needed in letting people who have not seen it know 
about the Magazine. New subscriptions are doubly apprectated— 
1 appreciated by those who receive them and by the publishers. 


ie5 . 


Art is the appeal to the instinct of com- 
munion in men. We recognize one another 
by the echoes it awakens in us, which we 
transmit to others by our enthusiasm, and 
which resound in the deeds of men through- 
out all generations, even when those genera- 
tions may not suspect it. If, during the 
hours of depression and lack of compre- 
hension only a few of us hear the call, it is 
that in those hours we alone possess the ideal- 
istic energy which later is to reanimate 
the heroism asleep in the multitudes. 


ELIE FAURE 


